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MAIN  COLLEGE  HALL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Education 
for  Women,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Dora  J.  Reynolds 
of  Minnesota,  to  that  position.  Miss  Reynolds  is  a  woman  of  mature  years, 
a  graduate  of  the  Manning  School  of  Minneapolis,  and  in  1901  of  the  Cum- 
nock School  of  Northwestern  University.  She  is  a  fine  reader  and  a  special- 
ist in  Physical  Education.  For  over  ten  years  she  has  been  a  successful 
teacher  and  she  has  an  exceptional  record  in  the  training  of  College  and 
High  School  teams  for  contests  in  Oratory  and  Debate. 


ERRATA 


Page  36,  close  of  last  pa-ragraph,  insert  Diploma  Fee  $5.co. 

Page  55,  under  Description  of  Courses,  change  "pages  31;  and  36"  to 
pages  41-51- 

Page  65,  under  Description  of  Normal  Courses,  change  "page  55"  to 
pages  41-51- 
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The  Summer  School  of  1906  was  an 
unqualified  success.  The  attendance  was 
large,  the  lectures  and  supplementary  at- 
tractions of  a  high  order,  and  the  unani- 
mous desire  was  expressed  by  the  students 
for  its  continuance  in  the  future.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  college  work.  The  Summer  School 
of  1907  will  open  the  day  after  the  regu- 
lar Commencement,  Friday,  June  14, 
1907,  and  will  continue  six  weeks.  It 
will  again  be  so  articulated  with  the  spring 
term's  work  that  a  student  may  do  a  full 
half  year's  work  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer quarters,  and  receive  college,  prepar- 
atory, or  normal  credit,  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  term,  August  ist.  The  teaching 
force  will  consist  mainly  of  the  regular 
professors  of  the  college.  Special  courses 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  will  be 
offered,  lectures  and  entertainments  pro- 
vided, as  in  other  terms,  and  every  effort 
made  to  have  the  work  of  the  summer 
quarter  of  the  highest  grade. 
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All  the  young  men  who  enroll  as  students 
of  the  University  are  cordially  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. This  Association  is  an  invaluable  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  moral  and  social  life  of 
the  college.  It  conducts  classes  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  the  study  of  Missions,  and  it  holds 
a  mid-week  prayer  service  to  which  all  young 
men  are  cordially  invited.  It  also  has  a  Sunday 
afternoon  service,  and  once  a  month  this  service 
is  united  with  that  of  the  young  women,  and  the 
President  of  the  college  preaches  and  directs  the 
worship  of  the  hour.  The  Association  strives  to 
make  itself  useful  in  other  ways.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term  receptions  are  held,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  acquaintance  and  good  fellow- 
ship. Members  of  the  organization  delight  to 
assist  the  incoming  students  in  finding  rooms  or 
boarding  places,  and  getting  adjusted  to  their  new 
surroundings.  Assistance  is  also  rendered  those 
seeking  employment  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
themselves  through  college.  In  fact,  the  student 
cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  service  of  this 
organization  unless  he  becomes  a  vital  part  of  it, 
and  enters  into  its  helpful  activities  by  practical 
experience.  YOU  are  invited  to  become  one  of 
us. 
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CALENDAR 


J906 


September  17 — Monday — Classification  for  Mitchell  and  Vicinity. 
September  18 — Tuesday— Classification  and  Registration. 
September  ig — Wednesday — Opening  Day  of  College.     Opening  Day  Ad- 
dresses at  10:00  a.  m.  in  Chapel. 
September  20— Thursday — Recitations  begin  at  8:15  a.  m. 
September  21 — Friday— Annual  Reunion  and  Reception  at  8:00  p.  m. 
November  29 — Thursday— Thanksgiving. 
December  17 — Monday — Special  Examinations. 
December  19— Wednesday— Fall  Term  closes  at  12:00  m. 


J907 


January  2 —Wednesday —Winter  Term,  Classification  and  Registration. 

January  3— Thursday — Opening  Day  of  Winter  Term.  Opening  Day  Ad- 
dresses at  10:00  a.  m.  in  Chapel.     Recitations  begin  at  1:30  p.  m. 

January  24 — Thursday — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

March  28— Thursday — Winter  Term  closes  at  2:20  p.  m. 

April  2 — Tuesday — Spring  Term  Classification  and  Registration. 

April  3 — Wednesday — Recitations  of  Spring  Term  begin  at  8:15  a.  m. 

May  30— Decoration  Day. 

June  7-1  r — Final  Examinations. 

June  8-13— Exercises  of  Commencement  Week. 

June  8 — Saturday — Annual  Lecture  at  8:00  p.  m. 

June  9— Sunday — Baccalaureate  and  Annual  Sermons. 

June  II — Tuesday — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  University  Offices 
at  8:15  a.  m. 

June  13 — Thursday — Commencement  Day  Exercises. 

June  14— Friday — Summer  Term  Opens  at  1:30  p.  m. 

July  4— National  Holiday. 

July  25 — Summer  Term  ends  at  2:20  p.  m. 


CORPORATION 


President I.  W.  Seaman,  Esq. 

Vice-President Rev.  T.  H.  Youngman,  D.  D. 

Secretary S.  E.  Morris,  Esq. 

Treasurer J.  T.  MoRROW,  Esq. 

Assistant  Treasurer Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  D.  D 

CLASS  OF  1907 

Rev.  D.  Rifenbark Huron 

S.  E.  Morris,  Esq Mitchell 

T.  A.  Duncan  Esq. Mitchell 

Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  D.  D Mitchell 

Hon.  D.  C.  Thomas Watertown 

G.  F.  Knappen,  Esq Brookings 

Rev.  W.  S.  Shepherd Watertown 

Rev.  C.  E.  Hager .' Mitchell 

Hon.  E.  W.  Martin,  LL.  D Deadwood 

CLASS  OF  1908 

Hon.  J.  A.  Pickler , , .  Faulkton 

Rev.  J.  O.  DOBSON,  D.  D Mitchell 

H.  S.  Mouser,  Esq Huron 

Nathan  Noble,  Esq Centerville 

Rev.  T  H.  Youngman.  D.  D Mitchell 

Hon.  C.  B.  Kennedy Canton 

Hon.  A.  E.  Hitchcock... ••     .Mitchell 

Hon.  I.  W.  Seaman Mitchell 

J.  T.  Morrow,  Esq Mitchell 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Governor  Samuel  H.  Elrod Pierre 

Rev.  E.  p.  Hall,  D.  D Brookings 

Rev.  R.  N.  Kratz Mitchell 

Hon  Frank  Crane Pierre 

William  G.  Bickelhaupt,  Esq Aberdeen 

T.  R.  Walker,  Esq Vermillion 

Rev.  J.  P.  Jenkins,  D.  D Sioux  Falls 

Rev.  C.  B.  Clark,  D.  D Deadwood 

Rev.  W.  L  Graham,  D.  D Watertown 

CLASS  OF  I9J0 

Ralph  L.  Brown,  Esq Aberdeen 

Hon.  J.  W.  Parmley Ipswich 

H.  G.  TiLTON,  Esq Vermillion 

Rev.  H.  S.  Wilkinson Mitchell 

L.  D.  Manchester,  Esq r. Sioux  Falls 

A.  B.  Hager,  Esq Mitchell 
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Rev.  G.  F.  Hopkins,  A.  M Aberdeen 

Rev.  G.  T.  Notson .' Pierre 

John  T.  Gold,  Esq Big  Stone  City 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

I.  W.  Seaman  J.  O.  Dobson  S.  E.  Morris 

J.  T.  Morrow  R.  N.  Kratz  J.  P.  Jenkins 

Thomas  Nicholson  T.  H.  Youngman  T.A.Duncan 

C.  E.  Hager  H.  S.  Wilkinson 


THE  FACULTY 


FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR,  I906-J907 

REV.  THOMAS  NICHOLSON,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Apologetics. 

Graduate  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Toronto,  Canada,  1883; 
Ph.  B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1890;  S  T.  B  ,  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, 1892;  A.  B.,  Northv^estern  University,  1893,  ^^^^  A.  M.,  1895;  D.  D., 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1898;  D.  D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  1905. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Biblical  Literature  and  Principal  of  Academy, 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  1894-1903;  President  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Apologetics,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1903. — 

SAMUEL  WEIR,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-President  of  the  University,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  and  Professor  of  the  History  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Education. 

Graduate  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Toronto,  Canada,  1880;  A.  B., 
Northwestern  University,  1889;  A.  M.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1891; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Jena,  1895;  B.  D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  1887. 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1889-1890;  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  Northwestern  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
1892-1893;  Graduate  Student  in  Boston  University  and  in  the  Universities  of 
Jena  and  Leipsic,  1893-1895;  Professor  of  History  ot  Education  and  of 
Ethics,  New  York  University,  1895-1901;  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  1901-1902:  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Clarion.  Pa., 
1902-1904;  Vice  President  of  the  University  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1905 — . 

MAMIE  LUELLA  ROBINSON,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of 

English. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1906. 
Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  English,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
1906 — . 

LEVI  ASA  STOUT,  A.  M.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Adrian  College,  1884;  A.  M.,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1891.  Prin- 
cipal High  School,  Bradford,  Iowa,  1884-1888;  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages and  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department,  Dakota  University,  1888- 
1892;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department, 
Dakota  University,  1892-1895;  Acting  President,  1890-I893,  excepting  from 


January  to  June,  1892;  Professor  of  Psychology  and  English,  Upper  Iowa 
University,  1895-1898;  Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 
Term,  1897;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Principal  of  Normal  Department  and 
Registrar,  Dakota  University,  1898-1905;  Dean  of  the  College,  1902-1903; 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Registrar,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
1905-. 

THEODORE  FINLEY  GRAHAM,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.  B.,  Baker  University,  1887,  and  A.  M.,  1890.  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  Registrar,  Fort  Worth  University,  1889-igoo;  Graduate  Student 
Cornell  University,  1891;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Dakota  University, 
1900-1904;  Graduate  Student  in  History  and  Political  Economy,  University 
of  Chicago,  Summer  Teim,  1904;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Instructor  in  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1904 — . 

*     JAMES  LAWRENCE  LARDNER,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  Director  of  the  School  of  Elomtion  and  Oratory, 

B.  S.,  Wabash  College,  1896;  Graduate  of  the  Cumnock  School  of  Ora- 
tory, Northwestern  University,  1900.  Professor  of  English  and  Oratory, 
Rochester  Normal  University,  1900-1901;  Professor  of  English  Literature 
aud  Director  of  the  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University,  1901 — . 

MILTON  JOSEPH   GRIFFIN,   A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Syracuse  University,  1873,  and  A.  M.,  1876;  Graduate  Student 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Geneva,  1884-1887;  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Modern  Languages,  Hamline  University,  1890-1902;  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1903 — . 

REV.  JOHN  LAWRENCE  SEATON.  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Psychology. 

A.  B  ,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1898;  S.  T.  B.,  Boston  University,  1901, 
and  Ph.  D.,  1905.  Travel  and  Study  in  Europe,  Summer  of  1900;  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  Psyschology,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1904 — . 

ARTHUR  MATSON  JAYNE,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  College,  1899,  Principal  of  High  School,  Marion,  Iowa, 
1899-1901;  Principal  High  School,  Boone,  Iowa,  1901-1903;  Assistant  Princi- 
pal, Professor  of  Sciences,  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga,  111.,  1903-1904; 
Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1904;  Professor 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1904—. 

REV.  CLARENCE  VOSBURGH  GILLILAND,  \.yi..  Principal  of  Pre- 
paratory Department  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

A.  B.,  Cornell  College,  1898,  and  A.  M.,  1903.  Student  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  1903-1904;  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department  and  Professor 
of  English  Bible,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1904 — . 


Absent  on  leave  during  1906-1907 
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GEORGE  A.  WARE  I  ELD,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science. 

A  B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1896;  LL.  B„  University  of  Ne- 
braska, 1898;  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon,  1899.  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Willamette  University,  1902-1903;  Professor  of  History  and  Latin, 
LTniversity  of  Puget  Sound,  1903-1904;  Professor  of  History  and  Economics, 
University  of  Puget  Sound,  1904-1906.;  Professor  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1906 — . 

MAME  LOUISE  OGIN,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and  Mathematics. 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota,  1896.  Student 
University  of  Minnesota,  Summer  Terms,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1904;  Student 
University  of  California,  Summer  Term,  1905.  Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and 
Mathematics,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1900 — . 

CLARION  DeWITT  HARDY,  A.  B.,  Director  of  Physical  Training;  In- 
structor in  English  and  Elocution. 

A.  B.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1903;  Graduate  of  the  Cumnock 
School  of  Oratory,  Northwestern  University,  1905.  Director  of  Physical 
Training  and  Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1905--. 

*  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women;  Instructor  in  Eng- 

lish aftd  Elocution. 

ANNA   LAURA  WHITE,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Eng- 
lish. 
A.  B.,  University  of    Chicago,    1906.     Instructor  in   Mathematics   and 

English,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1906 — . 

STEPHEN  DECATUR  Van  BENTHUYSEN,  M.  ACCTS.,  Principal  of 
the  School  of  Commerce. 

Student  Harper  Normal  College,  1887-1889;  Student  Appleton  City 
Academy  j 890-1892;  Graduate  of  the  Central  Normal  College  and  Business 
Institute,  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  1893.  Instructor  Business  Dept.,  Appleton 
City  Academy  1893-1896;  Principal  Business  Department,  Rich  Hill  College, 
Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  1896-1899;  Civil  Service  Appiointment  for  Mo.,  Clerk-Book- 
keeper, Requisition  and  Accounts  Div.,  War  Dept.,  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  Summer  1900;  Principal  of  School  of  Commerce, 
Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga,  Illinois,  1899-1906;  Special  study  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Editor-in- 
Chief  Association  Department,  Typewriter  and  Phonographic  World,  New 
York  City,  1906;  Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University,  1906 — . 

GEORGE  EDWARD  SPERA,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches. 

Graduate  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga, 


*     Position  to  be  filled  before  September  first. 
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Illinois,  IQ04;  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper,  W.  B.  Conkey,  Publishino^  Company, 
Hammond,  Ind  ,  1903;  Stenographer,  Chicago,  111.,  1904;  Instructor  School 
of  Commerce,  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga,  Illinois,  1904-1906;  Student 
Summer  Commercial  School,  Peoiia,  111.,  1905  and  1906;  Instructor  in  Com- 
mercial Branches,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1906 — ■. 

GEORGE  WALTER  PADGHAM,  Instructor  in  Arithmetic  and  Pen- 
?n  an  ship. 

Graduate  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Shorthand  and  Com" 
mercial  Departments,  1901-1902;  Student  Coe  College,  1902-1903;  Principal 
of  Department  of  Shorthand  and  Penmanship,  Watertown  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Watertown,  South  Dakota,  1903-1904;  Instructor  in  Shorthand  and  Pen- 
manship, Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1905  1906;  Instructor  in  Arithmetic 
and  Penmanship  in  1906—. 

MYRTLE  RAY  IS^Y.,  Instructor  in   Piano;  Director  of  the   School  of 
Music. 

Graduate  in  the  Normal  Course  and  in  the  School  of  Music,  Dakota  Uni- 
versity, 1896;  Student  Mathews-Dingley  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  1897- 
1900;  Student  Chicago  Musical  College  and  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Summer  Term,  1905;  Instructor  in  Piano  and  director  of  the  School 
of  Music,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1899 — . 

EMERY  W.  HOBSON,  Z>/r^^/^r  of  the  Voice  Department  of  the  School 
of  Music  ;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  1906;  Director  of  the 
Voice  Department  of  the  School  of  Music,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,  1906—. 

ANNA  LAVINIA  V>Y.Y.^Y.,  Instructor  in  Voice  and  Piano. 

Student  with  F.  Birton  Webster,  Chicago,  1896-1900;  Student  with  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Bangs,  and  Prof.  L.  N,  Dodge,  Evanston  and  Chicago,  1900-1901; 
Graduate  of  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music,  IQ03;  Graduate  in 
the  Artists  Course,  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music,  1904.  Direc- 
tor Red  River  Valley  University  School  of  Music,  1904-1905;  Instructor  in 
Voice  and  Piano,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1905 — . 

RALPH  ^'ciOY^\yN ,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

Pupil  of  Solon  Moses  and  of  Earl  R.  Drake;  Graduate  of  the  Drake  Vio- 
lin School,  1905;  Instructor  in  Violin,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1906—. 

FLORENCE  YOUNG  BROKAW,  Instructor  in  Piano,  Harmony,  and 
Theory  of  Music. 

Pupil  of  August  Hyllested,  Polish  Pianist,  1888-1892;  Winner  of  Medal 
of  Excellency,  Gottschalk  Lyric  School,  1895;  Teacher's  Certificate,  Chicago 
Musical  College,  1896;  Graduate  (with  Class  Medal  and  Composition  Medal), 
Chicago  Musical  College,  1897;  Instructor  in  Piano,  Harmony,  and  Theory 
of  Music,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1906 — . 
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FLORENCE  ESTHER  STARR,  B.  \..,  Director  of  the  School  of  Art. 

B.  L.,  Ohio  VVesleyan  University,  1899;  Graduate  of  the  School  of  Art, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1889.  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools 
and  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  High  School,  Lodi,  Ohio,  1893-1897;  Student  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  Summer  Term,  iSgi.and  Summer  Term,  1895;  Director 
of  the  School  of  Art,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1897 — . 

DELIA  CONLEY,  Critic  Teacher. 

Student  Decorah  Institute;  Student  Cook  County  Normal  School;  Stu- 
dent Minneapolis  Summer  School.  Teacher  in  Iowa  Schools;  Teacher  in 
Public  Schools  of  Woonsocket,  Vermillion  and  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

RUTH  ELIZABETH  \0\]^Q,U.h^,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

A.  B.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1905;  Secretary  to  the  President 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1905 — . 

REV.  LACHLAN  yiKQl.Y.P^'^,  Financial  Agent. 


MRS.  EMMA  EVANS,  Matron  and  Superintendent  of  Diniiig  Hall. 


JOHN  J.  EVANS,  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings. 


II 


GENERAL   INFORMATION 


LOCATION 

Mitchell,  the  seat  of  the  University,  with  a  population  of  5,716,  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  state.  It  is  easy  of  access,  with  railroads 
entering  from  five  different  directions,  and  the  new  roads  now  building  to 
the  Black  Hills  will  increase  its  accessibility  and  greatly  enlarge  the  actual 
patronizing  territory  of  the  college.  The  citizens  evidence  a  lively  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  school  by  patronage  and  financial  support.  The 
sanitary  conditions  are  favorable  to  good  health. 

ORGANIZATION 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University  was  incorporated  in  1883  with  a  very  lib- 
eral charter,  providing  for  the  various  schools  and  departments  of  a  regular 
university.  It  was  opened  in  1885.  The  University  has  always  had  the 
Dakota  Annual  Conference  for  its  territory,  but  at  the  1905  session  of  the 
Black  Hills  Mission  it  adopted  Dakota  Wesleyan  as  its  college,  and  the  insti- 
tution now  has,  as  a  result,  the  whole  State  of  South  Dakota  as  its  authorized 
patronizing  territory,  and  it  is  also  drawing  students  from  several  other 
states.  The  general  governing  body  consists  of  thirty-six  persons,  elected 
by  the  Dakota  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
serve  four  years.  One-fourth  of  this  number  may  be  persons  not  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  This  board  meets  annually  at  the  seat  of  the 
University.  It  selects  the  president,  professors  and  instructors,  and  man- 
ages the  financial  and  property  interests  of  the  University.  The  board  of 
directors  appoints  an  executive  committee  which  discharges  such  duties  as 
are  referred  to  it,  and  has  the  full  powers  of  the  board  during  the  interim  of 
its  meetings.  The  internal  government  is  entrusted  to  the  president  and 
faculty. 

FEDERATION  OF  COLLEGES 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  whose  auspices  this  University 
was  founded,  has  entered  upon  a  plan  for  unifying  its  institutions  of  learning 
which  requires  of  each  certain  standards  for  the  admission  and  graduation 
of  students,  and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  proper  work 
of  a  college.  All  Methodist  colleges  which  conform  to  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Church  are  placed  on  a  prac- 
tically equal  footing  with  respect  to  the  course  of  study  and  recognition  o 
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their  'graduates.     The  standing  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  is  by  this 
means  fully  guaranteed. 

SUGGESTIONS 

To  Parents:  It  is  very  much  desired  on  the  part  of  the  management 
to  have  the  free  and  hearty  co-operation  of  parents.  They  are  expected  to 
communicate  freely  with  the  President  regarding  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters. The  college  management  must  necessarily  assume  some  features  of 
family  life  and  parental  authority.  Suggestions  and  special  requests  will  be 
observed  as  far  as  possible. 

To  New  Students:  It  is  deemed  advantageous  to  all  concerned  that 
each  student  coming  to  the  University  should  bring  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character.  The  management  mtends  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect 
those  committed  to  its  care  from  contact  with  persons  who  are  not  willing  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  and  conform  to  the  standard  of  conduct  adopted 
with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  all.  Let  all  coming  for  the  first  time 
strictly  observe  this  requirement. 

New  students  should  bring  a  certificate  of  scholarship,  which  should 
state  studies  pursued,  text  books  used,  number  of  weeks  and  periods  per 
week  given  to  each  study,  also  portion  of  the  text  covered  and  grades  re- 
ceived. The  University  will  furnish  applicants  a  special  printed  form  with 
blank  spaces  suitable  for  such  reports. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  members  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Youug  Women's  Christian  Associations  will  be  at  the  depot  to 
meet  students  and  give  such  direction  and  attention  as  they  need.  All  stud- 
ents coming  at  any  other  time  during  the  year  should  leave  their  baggage 
at  the  station,  come  at  once  to  the  college  building,  and  call  at  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  or  at  Century  Memorial  Hall,  where  they  will  receive  proper 
attention  and  direction.  Baggage  should  be  marked  plainly  with  the  own- 
er's name  and  directed  in  care  of  Century  Memorial  Hall. 

EXPENSES 

Owing  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  majority  of  young  people  in  the 
state,  the  charges  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  amount  expended  by 
each  student  varies  with  his  economic  habits.  Every  effort  is  made  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  to  have  students  keep  their  expenses  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  Some  spend  more  than  necessary,  but  the  majority  get  through 
on  a  very  small  sum.  Parents  are  advised  to  exact  from  their  children  an 
itemized  account  of  their  expenditures  while  in  college.  If  at  any  time 
they  seem  too  large,  the  President  will  gladly  advise  as  to  proper  business 
habits.  With  proper  care  any  student  can  spend  a  year  at  Dakota  Wes- 
leyan University  for  as  small  a  sum  as  at  any  college  of  good  standing  in 
the  West,  and  it  is  certain  that  most  students  can  live  cheaper  here  than  at 
the  average  college. 

FEES 

All  fees  are  payable  by  the  term  in  advance  excepting  when  special 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  president  previous  to  registration.     In 
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case  a  student  who  has  made  advance  payment  of  fees  for  the  year  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  on  account  of  illness  a  rebate  will  be  given,  but  no 
deduction  will  be  made  in  either  incidental  or  tuition  fees  for  absence  of 
less  than  half  a  term. 

Hereafter,  students  taking  lessons  in  music,  elocution,  or  any  other 
special  subjects,  will  be  charged  for  the  number  of  hours  indicated  for  the 
given  school  term,  whether  they  are  present  for  the  lessons  or  not.  Rebate 
for  lessons  missed  can  be  secured  only  in  case  of  protracted  illness,  or  under 
similar  exceptional  circumstances.  In  these  cases,  rebates  must  be  applied 
for,  and  the  account  settled,  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  the  illness 
occurs.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  details  of  each  case,  especi- 
ally when  teachers  have  been  changed,  the  University  cannot  consider  any 
question  of  rebates  prior  to  the  term  in  which  the  claim  is  presented. 

Incidental  fees:  All  students  in  the  University,  excepting  those 
who  are  taking  music  only,  are  charged  an  incidental  fee  of  ^400  per  term 
for  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  and  $3.00  for  the  spring  term.  Students  in  the 
School  of  Music  who  are  also  enrolled  in  any  of  the  other  schools  of  the 
University  are  required  to  pay  the  regular  incidental  fee. 

Tuition  Fees:  The  tuition  fees  for  the  College,  the  Preparatory 
School  and  the  School  of  Education  are  uniform.  For  the  fall  and  winter 
terms  the  fee  is  $9.co  per  term,  and  for  the  spring  term  $7.50.  The  tuition 
fee  for  one  study  only  is  $3  00  per  term,  for  two  studies  only,  the  fee  is  $5.00. 
For  less  than  a  term  the  rate  for  tuition  and  incidental  fee  is  ^1.25  per  week. 
Whenever  a  student  is  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  take  more  work  than  is 
specified  in  the  schedule  for  the  course  and  class  in  which  he  is  enrolled, 
such  student  will  be  charged  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  per  term  for  each 
study,  above  the  regular  schedule,  which  he  is  allowed  to  take. 

Laboratory  Fees:  Students  using  the  laboratory  are  required  to 
pay  a  sma'l  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  The  fee  for  Elementary 
Chemistry  is  $2.50  per  term;  for  College  Chemistry,  $4.00;  for  Analytical 
Chemistry,  $5.00.  The  fee  for  Biology  is  $2  50  per  term;  for  Geology,  ^i.oo; 
for  Elementary  Physics,  50  cents;  for  Elementary  Botany,  50  cents. 

Scholarships:  The  University  offers  to  one  graduate  from  each  high 
school,  seminary,  or  academy,  of  this  or  adjoining  states,  who  is  prepared 
to  enter  not  lower  than  the  freshman  or  senior  preparatory  class,  a  scholar- 
ship which  affords  free  tuition  for  a  year.  In  case  there  is  more  than  one 
applicant  from  any  school,  the  award  is  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty  of  the  high  school,  or  of  the  local  school  board,  on  the  basis  of 
excellency  in  scholarship  and  the  prospect  of  high  scholastic  record  during 
the  college  course.  Applicants  should  correspond  with  the  President  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  gradu- 
uation  and  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study,  with  endorsement  of  principal, 
superintendent,  or  secretary  of  the  school  board.  The  candidate  is  expect- 
ed to  enter  the  year  following  graduation.  In  case  there  is  no  applicant 
from  the  graduating  class,  the  faculty  of  the  University  may  consider  the 
application  of  a  student  from  the  class  of  the  preceding  year,  provided  it  is 
shown  that  there  are  circumstances  which  prevented  him  from  entering  in 
the  year  of  graduation,  but  in  no  case  will  a    scholarship   be  granted   to  any 


student  who  has  allowed  more  than  a  year  to  intervene  between  his  high 
school  graduation  and  his  entrance  upon  the  college  course.  These  schol- 
arships cover  the  cost  of  tuitionn  only  and  do  not  excuse  students  from  the 
incidental  fee. 

A  scholarship  paying  half  of  the  regular  tuition  for  one  year  will  be 
awarded  to  the  eighth  grade  graduate  in  each  county  who  has  made  the 
highest  record  of  scholarship  in  graduating  tests  and  who  is  commended  by 
the  county  superintendent  as  giving  ihe  highest  promise  of  success  as  a  col- 
lege student.  -Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  fair  schol- 
arly attainments  must  be  furuished,  and  the  candidate  must  enter  the  year 
following  graduation,  unless  by  special  action  of  the  faculty,  the  privi- 
lege should  for  special  reasons,  be  extended  to  a  former  graduate,  where 
there  is  no  applicant  under  the  rule.  Full  incidental  fees  will  be  charged. 
These  scholarships  are  not  transferable. 

Half-rate  Tuition:  i.  To  the  children  of  ministers  in  the  regular 
pastorate  of  any  denomination,  or  to  children  of  superannuated  or  super- 
numerary ministers  in  good  standing.  2.  To  young  men  of  any  denomin- 
ation preparing  for  the  ministry,  provided  that  they  enter  not  later  than  the 
second  year  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  are  properly  endorsed  by  their 
church  or  present  papers  showing  their  authority  to  preach  or  exhort. 

This  special  rate  in  tuition  applies  only  to  students  in  regular  depart- 
ments, not  to  students  in  music,  art,  elocution,  or  commerce  nor  does  it  ap- 
ply to  the  incidental  fees.  There  is  no  reduction  to  anyone  for  any  cause 
in  incidental  fees. 

DINING  HALL 

The  institution  conducts  a  boarding  department  for  members  of  the 
faculty,  young  ladies  living  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  students  rooming  else- 
where. Outside  boarders,  except  parents  and  friends  temporari  y  visiting 
students,  are  not  received.  The  boarding  hall  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Evans,  who  have  had  long  experience  in  ho  el  and  restaurant  work,  and 
are  people  of  the  highest  Christian  character.  They  have  greatly  improved 
the  service  at  the  hall,  and  further  improvements  are  planned  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  dining  hall,  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Memorial  Hall,  is 
one  of  the  neatest  and  pleasantest  dining  rooms  in  the  state,  and  the  whole 
service  is  a  credit  to  the  co  lege.  A  skillful  matron  plans  and  directs  the 
preparation  of  all  meals,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  in  large  quantities  and  at  wholesale  rates,  so  that  ihe  prices  for 
board  are  less  than  at  private  boarding  "places,  while  the  quality  of  service 
is  as  good,  or  better,  than  that  found  elsewhere.  The  regular  rate  for  board 
is  $2  25  per  week,  payable  by  the  college  month  in  advance.  No  rebate  is 
given  for  absence  from  meals  for  less  than  one  week  continuously.  Unless 
by  special  stipulation,  enrollment  at  the  dining  ball  is  made  for  the  term  or 
the  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  annoyance  has  been  caused  by  stu- 
dents who  have  been  called  home,  or  who  have  for  some  reason  left  the  hall 
without  giving  proper  notice,  the  regular  rates  will  be  charged  hereafter  up 
to  and  including  the  meal  immediately  preceding  the  time  when  the  student 
is  regularly  excused  by  the  president  or  the  officer  in  charge,  as  designated 
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in  writing  upon  the  card  of  admission.  Single  meals  are  served  to  transients 
at  15  cents,  which  must  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  matron  or  the  steward  in  charge 
of  the  dining  hall.  Students,  or  members  of  the  faculty,  who  invite  visitors 
for  meals,  must  arrange  with  the  matron,  or  her  assistant,  for  places  at  the 
table  before  the  meal  is  called,  and  must  secure  and  pay  for  tickets  before 
going  to  the  dining  hall.  The  charge  for  day  board  at  the  dining  hall,  if  paid 
in  advance  for  thirty-six  weeks,  is  $75.00,  a  discount  of  ^6.00  for  the  year  as 
compared  with  the  weekly  rate. 

CENTURY  MEMORIAL  HALL 

A  cut  found  elsewhere  represents  the  magnificent  new  building  dedicat- 
ed in  June,  1904.  It  is  four  stories  high,  124x50  feet  in  dimensions,  with  an- 
nex in  addition  for  kitchen  and  store  rooms,  laundry,  pastry  rooms,  parlor 
for  matron,  and  five  rooms  for  the  help.  The  main  building  contains  eight 
rooms  for  the  School  of  Music,  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  Dean  of  Women, 
the  dining  hall,  a  gymnasium  for  young  women,  a  beautiful  room  for  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  an  art  room,  and  rooms  for  about 
seventy-five  young  women.  If  necessary  it  can  be  arranged  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  as  many  as  one  hundred  young  ladies.  It  is  built  of  Sioux 
Falls  granite  and  is  fire-proof  throughout.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
including  the  central  heating  plant,  connected  with  the  Hall,  and  the  fur- 
nishings, was  over  $75,000.  It  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  substantial  buildings  in  the  West,  and  is  an  ideal  home 
for  young  women. 

A  special  circular  of  information  regarding  Memorial  Hall,  which  in- 
cludes a  plan  of  each  floor  showing  the  riumbers  and  prices  of  rooms,  has 
been  printed  and  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  President.  The 
charge  for  rooms,  as  listed  in  this  circular,  provides  for  all  necessary  service 
and  includes  the  cost  of  electric  light  and  steam  heat.  Two  ladies  occupy 
each  room,  but  a  young  woman  desiring  to  room  alone  may  do  so  by  paying 
the  double  rate  for  the  room.  Some  rooms  accommodate  three  or  four.  If 
two  desire  to  occupy  one  of  these  large  rooms  they  are  required  to  pay  the 
rate  which  would  be  charged  the  four.  No  assignment  is  made  for  less  than 
one  term,  Inasmuch  as  a  room  left  vacant  during  the  term  can  be  rented 
only  in  rare  instances,  it  is  found  necessary  to  collect  the  room  rent  for  the 
whole  term,  even  though  the  student  through  sickness  or  otherwise,  should 
not  occupy  it  throughout  the  period.  All  young  women  not  residents  of 
Mitchell  will  be  required  to  room  in  the  Hall  unless  specially  excused,  for 
one  of  three  definitely  defined  reasons,  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 

The  rooms  are  commodious  and  lighted  by  electricity, heated  by  steam, 
furnished  with  bed-stead,  chairs,  tables,  mattress,  study  table,  wash  stand, 
wash  bowl,  pitcher,  mirror  and  wardrobe.  Each  student  furnishes  bedding, 
a  set  of  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  comforters,  blankets,  napkins,  napkin 
ring,  toilet  and  other  such  articles  as  are  needed  for  personal  comfort.  Stu- 
dents are  held  responsible  for  unnecessary  marring  of  rooms  or  furniture. 
The  matron  is  required  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  articles  furnished  the  stu- 
dents at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  collections  are  made  at  the  close  of 
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the  term  for  breakag:e,  or  for  marred  or  injured  articles-.  Rooms  must  be 
kept  clean  and  tidy. 

A  competent  Dean  of  women  has  special  supervision  of  the  young  ladies 
who  room  in  the  Hall,  and  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  two  of  the  lady  teachers. 
The  discipline  of  the  Hall  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  self-government. 
The  aim  is  to  develop  well-poised,  self-respecting,  cultured  young  women, 
who  do  right  from  intelligent  choice.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment free  from  pettiness  and  to  maintain  the  largest  liberty  consistent 
with  the  proper  protecti3n  of  young  women  under  the  social  standards  of 
the  best  society.  Gentlemen  callers  are  not  received  at  private  rooms,  but 
young  ladies  are  permitted  to  meet  callers  in  the  parlors  at  regularly  ap- 
pointed hours.  The  general  regulations  agreed  upon  with  the  students  are 
annou'.iced  by  the  Uean  at  the  opening  of  each  term. 

Preferences  of  students  as  to  rooms  and  room-mates  are  regarded  as  far 
as  possible,  but  the  right  is  retained  to  make  changes  where  necessary. 
Almost  all  of  these  rooms  are  memorials.  The  pledge  was  given  to  the 
friends  giving  these  memorials  that  as  far  as  possible  they  would  be  allowed 
to  designate  who  should  occupy  the  rooms.  This  is  found  to  be  a  matter  of 
exceeding  difficulty  as  certain  privileges  of  selecting  and  retaining  rooms 
should  be  given  to  the  older  students  who  have  been  in  continuous  attend- 
ance from  year  to  year.  Wherever  it  is  possible  by  any  changes  which  can 
be  made  without  friction,  the  wishes  of  former  donors  are  respected.  It  is 
intended  during  this  year  to  have  proper  recognition  of  the  friends  in  whose 
memory  these  rooms  were  furnished  placed  in  the  rooms. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  for  the  health  of  students,  but  teachers  can- 
not undertake  the  care  of  the  sick,  and,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  parents, 
a  physician  or  nurse  is  called  promptly  at  the  expense  of  the  student  when- 
ever this  appears  to  the  President  or  Dean  to  be  advisable. 

BOARD  AND  RCX)MS  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES 

Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  in  private  families,  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2.75  to  $4.50  per  week.  Furnished  rooms,  without  board  and  fuel,  in- 
cluding laundry  for  bed  and  toilet,  cost  from  75  cents  to  ^^1.25  per  week  for 
each  student,  unfurnished  rooms  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  month.  Many  stu- 
dents rent  rooms  and  board  themselves,  thus  making  their  expenses  about 
half  the  regular  rate.  A  carefully  prepared  list  of  rooming  places  is  made 
before  the  opening  of  each  term,  showing  the  price  of  each  room,  and  the 
location  of  the  homes,  and  these  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students  with- 
out charge. 

Hereafter,  no  student  will  be  registered  who  boards  and  rooms  at  any 
home  which  has  not  been  properly  licensed  by  the  college  faculty.  In  order 
to  secure  a  license,  the  person  desiring  this  privilege  must  apply  to  the  col- 
lege for  a  blank  setting  forth  the  regulations  governing  such  places,  and 
must  return  the  application  properly  signed,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  in  the 
enforcement  of  all  college  regulations  during  the  time  that  students  remain 
in  their  homes. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  change  rooms  during  the   term  without  the 
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consent  of  the  President  or  some  college  officer  designated  by  him,  and  fail- 
ure toobserve  this  regulation  may  lead  to  withholding  the  grades  or  cancel- 
lation of  the  registration  of  any  student  in  default. 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  are  young  ladies  permitted  to 
room  or  board  in  private  houses.  In  all  such  cases  a  reception  room  must 
be  provided  on  the  first  fioor  for  receiving  callers  Young  men  and  young 
women  are  not  allowed  to  room  in  the  same  house  without  permission  from 
the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  President. 

The  right  is  reserved  by  the  University  to  order  a  change  in  place  of 
rooming  and  boarding  when  deemed  necessary.  Habitual  absence  from 
room  at  night  during  study  hours,  or  other  irregularities  hindering  the  ap- 
plication of  students  will  be  considered  sufficient  reason  for  changing  place 
of  rooming  or  for  appropriate  discipline. 

All  persons  desiring  to  take  roomtrs  must  make  application  to  the  pres- 
ident oti  07ie  of  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  and  students  7nust  not 
change  place  of  rooming  during-  the  term  without  approval. 

COTTAGES 

The  University  does  not  provide  dormitories  for  young  men,  but  sever- 
al cottages  located  near  College  Hall  have  been  fitted  up  for  their  use. 
These  are  furnished  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  occupants  must  provide 
their  own  bedding  and  all  but  the  heavier  furniture.  For  the  most  part 
these  cottages  have  been  occupied  by  married  students  with  their  families. 
Unmarried  students  who  occupy  rooms  in  the  cottages  are  required  to 
board  in  the  dining  hall. 

SELF  HELP 

It  is  both  common  and  reputable  in  this  institution  for  young  people  of 
limited  means  to  support  themselves  by  employing  their  spare  time  at  work 
of  various  kinds.  Some  young  men  find  work  in  the  city  with  private  fami- 
lies, assist  in  offices,  etcetera,  and^thus  pay  part  of  their  expenses.  Other 
youngmen  pick  up  odd  jobs,  find  work  for  a  day  now  and  then,  and  in  this 
way  meet  their  wants.  Young  ladies  often  help  in  families  for  part  or  all  of 
their  board.  A  few  young  men  and  young  women  find  employment  about 
the  college  buildings.  Everything  possible  is  done  to  help  and  encourage 
worthy  and  determined  young  people.  A  carefully  prepared  information 
bureau  will  be  conducted  hereafter,  which  will  form  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  those  desiring  employment  and  those  wanting  help. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  object  sought  in  supervision  and  discipline  is  the  good  of  all. 
Self-government  is  encouraged.  Enrollment  involves  a  pledge  to  obey  all 
the  regulations  of  the  institution.  The  relation  of  the  student  is  a  voluntary 
one  and  may  be  severed  by  the  student  from  choice,  or  by  the  regularly  con- 
stituted management  for  cause.  The  authorities  do  not  hesitate,  when  con- 
fidence has  been  abused,  to  use  such  measures  as   may  be  necessary  to  se- 
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cure  good  discipline.  Thi  following  requirements  and  prohibitions  are 
given  as  general.  There  are  many  offenses  against  good  order,  not  men- 
tioned, for  which  discipline  may  be  administered. 

Requirements:  i.  Attendance  at  chapel  exercises  each  day.  2. 
Attendance  at  preaching  services  once  each  Sabbath  at  such  church  as  stu- 
dents or  p  irents  m  ly  select.  3.  Prompt  attendance  at  each  recitation.  4. 
Not  fewer  than  the  equivalent  of  three  lecitations  each  day  without  permis- 
sion from  the  President.  5.  Continuance  in  any  study  taken  up,  for  the 
time  indicated  in  the  catalogue,  unless  excused  by  the  faculty.  6.  Secur- 
ing an  excuse  from  the  President  for  temporary  absence  from  the  city.  7. 
Observance  of  study  hours.  8.  Securing  permit  from  President  if  desir- 
ous of  withdrawing  from  college  before  term  closes. 

Prohibitions:  i.  Defacing  buildings  or  furniture.  2.  Using  tobac- 
co on  college  premises  or  in  their  rooms.  3.  The  use  of  cigarettes  in  any 
form  or  any  place.  4.  Lingering  in  the  halls  or  about  the  buildings.  5. 
Using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  6.  Contracting  debts  without 
the  knowledge  of  parents  or  guardians.  7.  Absence  from  rooms  after  10:30 
p.  m.  8.  Profanity  and  gambling,  g.  Visiting  saloons,  pool  rooms,  or 
bowling  alleys. 

Excuses:  i.  Fortardiness  or  absence  from  recitations  m  u  s  t  be 
promptly  made  to  the  respective  teachers.  2.  For  absence  from  chapel  or 
public  worship  must  be  made  to  the  secretary  in  writing  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. All  unexcused  absences  are  demerits  and  may  result  in  reprimand, 
suspension,  or  expul.-io.i.  3.  For  any  inability  to  perform  a  required  task, 
or  any  omissi  jn  cf  a  known  duty,  proper  explanation  should  be  promptly 
rendered  to  the  appropriate  officer  or  to  the  President. 

TEXT    BOOKS 

All  books  used  can  be  obtained  at  the  University  or  at  city  book  stores, 
new  or  second-hand,  at  reduced  rates  for  cash.  Books  ustd  in  preparatory 
classes  may  be  bought  back  or  taken  i  1  exchange  for  other  books,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  book  room.  Incase,  however,  of  a  change  of 
text,  the  institution  does  not  promise  to  purchase  cr  take  in  exchange  the 
text  displaced.  Students  are  advised  to  bring  such  texts  as  they  have,  as 
they  may  serve  for  reference. 

COLLEGE  YEAR 

The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms — Fall  Term,  thirteen  weeks;  Win- 
ter Term,  twelve  weeks;  Spring  Term,  eleven  weeks.  There  is  a  vacation 
between  the  first  and  second  terms,  but  no  spring  v^acation.  Students  will 
be  received  at  the  beginning  of  any  term  and  assigned  to  appropriate  classes 
but  when  possible  they  should  always  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year. 

TERM  HOURS 

A  term-hour  in  the  College,    Preparatory  School,  School  of  Education, 
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or  School  of  Commerce,  is'one  recitation  per  week  for  one  term.  Two  peri- 
ods per  week  make  two  term-hour?,  and  so  on  up  to  five  periods  per  week, 
making  five  hours,  the  maximum  in  one  study. 

A  term-hour  in  music  is  one  lesson  a  week  and  two  practice  periods  per 
day  for  one  term.  The  lesson  is  considered  a  half  term-hour  and  each  prac- 
tice period  one-fourth  of  a  term-hour  in  its  credit  value.  The  maximum  for 
one  study  is  five  term  hours  and  the  maximum  for  each  student  is  the  num- 
ber reqnired  in  the  schedule. 

A  term-hour  in  art  is  three  periods  a  week  in  the  studio  for  one  term. 

A  term-hour  in  elocution,  not  including  physical  culture,  is  one  lesson  a 
week  and  two  practice  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRADES 

Final  examinations,  covering  the  work  of  the  term,  are  given  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  Term  grades  are  based  partly  upon  the  term  examina- 
tions and  partly  upon  class  standing.  All  grading  is  on  Uie  scale  of  lOo; 
90-100,  first  rank  (i  and  i  -\-);  80-90,  second  rank  (2  and  2  -|-);  70  80,  third 
rank  (3  and  3  -\-).  A  student  with  a  grade  between  60  and  70  is  conditioned. 
In  all  cases,  a  condition  must  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
term.  Otherwise  the  student  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in 
the  class.  Whenever  a  student  has  absences  in  any  class  amounting  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  number  of  recitations  in  that  class,  a  special  examination 
on  all  the  workof  the  term  is  required.  When  the  absences  amount  to  one- 
fourth*of  the  total  number  of  recitations,  or  more,  his  registration  in  the 
subject  is  cancelled,  and  no  credit  is  given  unless  by  special  action  of  the 
faculty.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  a  special  examination  in 
place  of  an  omitted  term  examination,  or  for  a  special  examination  to 
remove  a  condition. 

Injcase  the  work  of  a  student  in  any  subject  is  exceptionally  low,  it  is 
marked  F,  and  the  student  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in 
class  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  it. 

Not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  work  offered  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  a  degree  may  be  of  grade  3;  provided,  however,  that  this  limitation  may- 
be removed  in^case  of  a  term  record  marked  3  in  any  subject  which  the  stu- 
dent pursues  for  one  or  more  additional  terms  and  in  which  he  makes  a 
grade  not  lower  than  2. 

LISTING  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  CATALOGUE 

The  students  in  the  different  schools  of  the  University  are  listed  a'pha- 
betically,  and  opposite  each  student's  name  is  placed  the  number  of  credits 
which  he  has^ earned  in  the  particular  department  in  which  the  name  ap- 
pears. In  the  case  of  candidates  for  a  degree  the  initials  representing  the 
particular  degree  are  placed  opposite  the  name  and  also  the  number  of 
credits,  counting  towards  the  degree,  which  have  been  obtained.  But  such 
credit  is  not  stated  in  the  case  of  any  student  whose  preparatory  work  is 
incomplete. 
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Hereafter,  the  names  of  students  whose  work  is  uniformly  of  high  rank 
will  appear  in  an  honor  roll  under  the  headings,  Summa  cum  Laude,  Magna 
cum  Laude,  or  Cum  Laude,  according  to  the  standing  maintamed.  The 
conditions  governing  the  selection  of  names  for  the  honor  roll  will  be 
announced  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

REGISTRATION 

All  students  should  be  present  on  the  opening  day  of  each  term.  Each 
new  student  will  fill  out  a  registration  card  and  present  it  to  the  registrar, 
who  will  issue  an  entrance  card  showing  studies  selected,  and  the  time  and 
place  for  each  recitation.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  students  in 
classes  without  an  entrance  card  and  a  statement  from  the  treasurer  as  to 
payment  of  fees.  As  soon  as  the  students  have  enrolled  in  classes,  the 
cards  are  returned  to  the  ofHce.  Former  students  will  secure  entrance 
cards  only. 

The  regular  work  of  a  student  is  confined  to  the  number  of  hours 
scheduled  in  the  tabulated  courses  of  study.  No  student  is  allowed  to  take 
a  greater  amount  of  work  without  special  permission  from  the  faculty.  This 
will  be  granted  only  when  health,  strength,  and  general  ability  warrant  it, 
and  not  unless  the  rank  of  the  student  for  the  preceding  term  has  averaged 
not  less  than  i,  and  no  single  study  has  fallen  below  2.  A  fee  of  one  dollar 
per  term  is  charged  for  each  extra  study.  New  students  are  not  allowed  to 
take  more  than  the  regular  allottment  of  work. 

Ali  students,  except  those  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time, — 
except  also  graduate  students  and  students  in  the  Summer  School,— are 
charged  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  if  not  registered  before  the  day  upon 
which  recitations  begin. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The  classification  of  a  student  depends  upon  the  completion  of  the 
studies  specified  for  the  particular  course  which  he  is  taking  or  expects 
to  take. 

Provided  (i)  that  students  in  the  College  may  be  classified  with  maximum  conditions 
as  follows:  Freshman  Class,  fifteen  term  hours;  Sophomore  Class,  eight  term  hours;  Jun- 
ior Class,  four  term  hours. 

Provided  (2)  that  in  the  Preparatory  School  a  student  may  be  advanced  to  any  class 
with  conditions  of  fifteen  term  hours  allowed. 

Provided  (3)  thatno  student  may  be  advanced  to  any  class  for  which  hehas  conditions 
more  than  one  year  back  of  the  class  to  which  he  desires  to  be  admitted,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  language  conditions  which  he  is  removing  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

No  Student  is  registered  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  who  has  deficiencies 
in  entrance  work  amounting  to  more  than  fifteen  term  hours;  and  no  stu- 
dent is  classed  above  Freshman  in  the  published  lists  of  the  catalogue  until 
all  entrance  deficiencies  are  made  up. 

All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  residence;  otherwise  the  work  necessary  to  lulfill  the  en- 
trance requirements  must  appear  as  a  part  of  the  regular  registration  for 
that  year,  the  total  registration  not  to  exceed  the  usual  maximum  allowance. 
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Provision  is  made  for  the  registration  of  special  students  in  each  of  the 
schools  of  the  University,  such  students  to  be  subject  to  the  same  general 
rules  as  regular  students,  excepting  those  conditions  which  relate  to  admis- 
sion and  classification.  Mature  students  are  permitted  to  select  special 
studies  provided  they  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  successfully. 

All  students  coming  from  other  institutions  who  do  not,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  term  of  residence,  present  certificates  showing  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  which  they  have  already  accompli.- hed  and  for  which 
they  wish  credit,  will  be  classified  as  special  students  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  examinations  in  the  subjects  with  which  they  desire  to  be 
credited. 

COLLEGE    PAPER 

The  Phreno-Cosmian  is  a  monthly  paper  published  by  the  students  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  college.  It  affords  a  good 
drill  for  those  who  manage  the  different  departments. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  association  is  composed,  at  present,  of  the  colleges  at  Brookings, 
Yankton,  Redfield,  Huron,  and  Mitchell.  Each  college  holds  a  local  con- 
test to  select  a  representative  for  the  inter-collegiate  contest  held  in  May  of 
each  year.  The  names  of  the  representatives  tiom  this  college  are  given 
below  year  by  year. 


1889— W.  S.  Shepherd 

i8go— F.  H.  Clark 

1891 — Arthur  C.  Shepherd 

1892— William  S.  Shepherd 

1893— W.  A.  Barber 

1894— J.  C.  Potter 

1895— E.  T.  Colton 

1896— Edward  S  Whittaker 

1897— Winifred  McVay 


1898— E.  T.  Colton 
1899- H.  A.  Rodee 
1900-Gustavus  Loevinger 
1901— -Edith  Noble 
i902--Clarion  D.  Hardy 
1903— Alfred  Wenz 
1904— James  Crowther 
1905— Burton  F.  Tanner 
190.6     Ralph  C.  Shearer 


To  answer  questions  that  come  to  us,  the  following  list  of  the  winners  for 
first  and  second  places,  except  for  second  place  in  '89  and  '90,  is  given: 


FIRST   PLACE 

1889— Chase,  Yankton 
1890- Clark,  D.  W.  U. 
1891— A.  C.  Shepherd,  D.  W. 
1892  — Barrington,  Redfield 
1893— Stebbins,  Yankton 
1894 — Locke,  Sioux  Falls 
1895— Rowell,  Yankton 
1896— Ewert,  Yankton 
1897— Miss  McVay,  D.  W.  U. 
1*898— Colton,  D.  W.  U.    - 
i8g9-Rodee,  D.  W.  U. 


SECOND   PLACE 

1 889 

1 890 

U.         1891 — Jamieson,  Yankton 

1892— W.  S.  Shepherd,  D.  W.  U. 
1893— Norton,  Sioux  P^alls 
1894 — Wilcox,  Yankton 
1895— Colton,  D.  W.  U. 
1896-Whittaker,  D.  W.  U. 
1897— Lawrence,  Brookings 
1898 — Dillman,  Brookings 
1899— Hubbard,  Huron 
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UN!V£: 


1900— Walton,  Redfield  igoo— Dillman,  Brookings 

1901— Miss  Noble,  D.  W.  U.  igoi— Schoenberger,  Yankton 

1902 — Hardy,  D.  W.  U.  1902— Wilcox,  Huron 

1903 — Miss  Bagstaad,  Yankton  1903— Wenz,  D.  W.  U. 

1904— Jas.  Crowther,  D.  W.  U.  1904 — Miss  Treadway,  Yankton 

1905— Burton  F.  Tanner,  D.  W.  U.  1905— Hatch,  Huron 

1906— Miss  Lou  E.  Miles,  Redfield  1906— Shearer,  D.  W.  U. 

Out  of  eighteen  contests  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  has  won  nine 
firsts,  as  against  nine  for  all  other  schools  combined.  In  the  last  ten  years 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University  has  won  more  firsts  than  all  other  schools 
combined,  and  has  won  either  first  or  second  place  every  year  except  in 
1900,  when  it  tied  with  Brookings  for  second  place  on  the  ranking  system, 
but  lost  on  percentage.  In  the  last  ten  contests,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity has  won  on  thought  and  composition  every  year  except  two. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  literary  socitties,  which  are  voluntary  organizations  of  students  and 
of  which  there  are  now  eight  in  successful  operation,  are  a  source  of  intel- 
lectual inspiration,  of  self-discipline,  and  of  social  culture  highly  prized  by 
the  students.  For  the  use  of  these  societies  special  halls  have  been  set 
apart  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  These  halls 
are  occupied  by  the  young  men  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  by  the  young 
women  on  Monday  evenings.  The  students  have  shown  a  commendable 
pride  in  their  society  halls  and  have  supplied  furniture,  carpets,  wall  deco- 
rations, and  other  furnishings  which  have  contributed  to  the  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  these  rooms. 

DEBATING   LEAGUES  AND  DEBATES 

Two  Debating  Leagues  have  been  organized  for  the  encouragement  of 
debate.  One  of  these  leagues  has  control  of  debates  between  the  literary 
societies  of  the  preparatory  school,  the  other  takes  charge  of  all  debates 
between  the  representatives  of  the  college  literary  societies  and  also  of  in- 
ter-collegiate debates.  Each  year  a  contest  is  held  between  the  college 
societies  composed  of  young  men,  and  another  between  the  two  young 
ladies'  societies.  The  winners  of  these  contests  compete  in  a  final  debate 
for  a  handsome  trophy,  consisting  of  a  fine  etching  of  Daniel  Webster, 
donated  by  Dr.  Byron  A.  Bobb  of  Mitchell.  This  trophy  is  displayed  in  the 
hall  of  the  winning  society.  The  preliminary  contests  for  the  year  1905-1906 
were  won  by  the  Daedalian  and  Thalian  Societies,  and  the  final  contest  by 
the  Daedalians. 

An  inter-collegiate  debating  compact  has  been  formed  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Dakota  and  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  The  first  debate  un- 
der this  compact  was  held  in  Mitchell  on  the  evening  of  May  17,  igo6,  the 
subject  of  debate  being,  "Resolved  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  institute  in 
the  United  States  compulsory  workman's  insurance  against  industrial  acci- 
dent."    The  decision  of  the  judges  was  unanimously  in  favor  of   the   nega- 
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tive,  which  was  defended  by  Mr.  John  Lewis   Gust,  Mr.  John  David  Evans, 
and  Mr.  Roscoe  Earl  Satterlee,  representing  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 

RELIGIOUS  ADVANTAGES 

Without  being  sectarian  the  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  distinctly 
Christian.  Daily  religious  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel  and  all  students 
are  required  to  attend  un'ess  excused  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The 
City  of  Mitchell  is  well  supplied  with  churches  representing  all  the  leading 
Christian  denominations.  Students  are  left  free  to  choose  their  own  place 
of  worship  but  every  student  is  required  to  attend  church  regularly  at  least 
once  each  Sunday.  All  the  religious  organizations  of  the  city  maintain  Sun- 
day Schools  and  most  of  them  have  young  people's  societies  which  are  open 
to  students  of  the  University. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  during  the  academic  year  a  general 
college  service  is  conducted  by  the  President,  who  preaches  an  appropriate 
sermon.     To  this  service  both  students  and  citizens  of  Mitchell  are  invited. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

These  associations  are  invaluable  factors  in  the  development  of  the  so- 
cial and  moral  life  of  the  college.  They  are  very  active  in  all  judicious 
Christian  work.  They  conduct  classes  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  for  more 
effective  use  in  their  work.  A  class  in  the  study  of  missions  is  also  maintain- 
ed. Each  society  holds  a  mid-week  prayer  meeting  to  which  all  students 
are  cordially  invjted,  and  a  joint  religious  service  is  held  each  Sunday  after- 
noon. These  meetmgs  are  usually  conducted  by  some  member  of  the  stu- 
dent bodv.  Each  leader  makes  special  preparation  and  uniformly  the  servi- 
ces are  spiritual  and  instructive.  Through  the  influence  of  these  societies 
many  young  people  have  begun  a  Christian  life.  The  prompt  and  kindly 
attention  given  by  the  Christian  Associations  to  new  students  at  once  re- 
lieves the  embarrassment  of  new  and  strange  relations.  New  students  are 
met  at  the  trains  by  members  of  these  associations  and  a  reception  is  held 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  to  give  all  a  chance  to  become  acquainted. 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  present  day  with  its  rapidity  of  business  transactions  and  its  ten- 
sion of  social  life  is  making  a  tremendous  drain  on  physical  force.  The  cry 
of  the  hour  is,  "Give  us  men  — physical  as  well  as  mental  and  moral."  To 
meet  this  demand  the  educational  institutions  foremost  in  the  intellectual 
field,  have  essayed  also  this  latter  task,  the  promotion  of  athletic  develop- 
ment—in short  have  undertaken  to  produce  the  symmetrical  man  as  their 
first  duty  to  society. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  athletics  among  the  students  in  a  busi- 
like  manner,  an  association,  with  a  board  of  directors  selected  from  students 
and  faculty,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 
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KING  ATHLETIC  FIELD 

Through  the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Kin^^  and  the  aid  of  a  large  company  of 
students,  a  new  athletic  park  at  the  south  end  of  the  campus  has  been  laid 
out  and  fenced.  A  line  of  trees  has  been  placed  entirely  around  the  outer 
edge  of  this  park  and  a  one-third  mile  track  graded. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  its  annual  meeting,  named  the  park  "King 
Athletic  Field,"  in  honor  of  the  generous  donor  of  the  fund  for  this  work 
and  for  the  landscape  gardening  of  the  campus. 

GYMNASIUM 

The  University  has  a  frame  gymnasium  building  for  the  men,  but  al- 
ready has  $5,000  toward  a  new  gymnasium  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  it 
is  hoped  in  the  near  future  to  find  some  generous  friend  who  will  suf- 
ficiently supplement  this  sum  to  provide  a  more  commodious  modern  gym- 
nasium building,  in  keeping  with  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  The 
gymnasium  is  furnished  with  apparatus  for  the  physical  training  of  the 
young  men,  and  a  competent  director  has  charge. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING   FOR  WOMEN 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  iqo6,  a  specially  trained  director  will 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  physical  education  of  the  young  women,  which  will 
be  specifically  and  intelligently  adapted  to  their  needs.  Ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  gymnasium  work  of  the  young  women  by  setting  apart  a 
commodious  gymnasium  room  properly  fitted  up  for  their  use.  All  stu- 
dents are  required  to  take  class  work  in  the  gymnasium,  and  provision  is 
made  for  giving  credit  for  regular  and  satisfactory  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTESTANTS 

All  students  who  wish  to  be  eligible  for  any  athletic  contest  in  which 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University  is  represented,  are  required  to  carry,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  faculty — a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  work  from  the  time 
they  enroll,  in  the  year  in  which  said  contest  occurs.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  appear  in  any  representative  capacity  whose  general  deportment  and 
habits  are  such  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  himself  or  the  University,  or  who 
is  under  any  serious  discipline  at  the  time  of  the  contest. 

LECTURE  AND  CONCERT  COURSE 

One  of  the  pleasing  as  well  as  beneficial  and  instructive  features  of 
school  life  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  is  the  opportunity  to  hear  some 
of  the  very  best  talf.nt  in  the  country  in  lectures  and  musicals.  For  the  past 
six  years  the  course  has  been  in  the  charge  of  tte  University  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  they  have  made  a  marked  success  of  it.    A  course 
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ticket  good  for  all  the  entertainments  and  lectures  costs  $2.00  with  10  cents 
additional  for  reserved  seat  for  each  entertainment. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  attractions  for  the  past  year: 
Leonora  Jackson — Sibyl  Sammis  Company. 
Dr.  Robert  Stuart  McArthur. 
Bohumir  Kryl  Company. 
Dunbar  Male  Quartet. 
Dr.  William  A.  Quayle. 
Rogers-Grilley  Recital. 
Isabel  Garghill  Beecher,  two  nights. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Wickersham. 

The  course  for  1906- 1907  will  be  as  follows: 

Hungarian  Court  Orchestra. 

New  York  Grand  Concert  Company. 

United  States  Senator  J.  P.  DoUiver. 

Professor  George  E.  Vincent. 

Adrian  M.  Newens. 

Dr.  S.  Parks  Cadman. 

Manning  Glee  Club. 

Frank  R.  Roberson. 

Katherine  Ridgeway  and  Company. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  campus  of  the  University,  consisting  otwe  nty  acres,  is  located  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  During  the 
past  year  Mr.  C.  C.  King,  a  banker  of  Scotland,  South  Dakota,  made  a  gen- 
erous donation  for  laying  out  and  beautifying  the  campus.  A  landscape 
architect  was  employed  to  locate  the  walks,  trees,  and  shrubbery,  and  mark 
the  sites  for  the  future  buildings  of  the  University.  Walks  and  drives  have 
been  constructed,  and  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  liberally  planted  accord- 
ing to  an  artistic  plan.  This  work  has  been  done  at  an  expenditure  of  some 
$3,000,  ctll  of  which  was  provided  by  Mr.  King.  Further  improvements  are 
contemplated  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  in  time  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University  will  have   one  of  the  most   beautiful   college  sites  in  the  West. 

COLLEGE  HALL  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious  structure,  built  of  Sioux 
Falls  granite,  four  stories  high  and  no  feet  front  by  87  feet  in  depth.  It 
contains  37  rooms,  used  for  recitation  rooms,  library,  laboratories,  chapel, 
and  society  rooms.  The  arrangement  of  the  building  is  well  adapted  to 
college  work.  It  is  heated  throughout  by  steam.  The  third  and  fourth  floors 
are  provided  with  fire  escapes  and  fire  extinguishers  are  distributed  through- 
out the  building. 

CENTURY  MEMORIAL  HALL,  which  is  occupied  chiefly  as  a  residence 
hall  for  young  women,  is  fully  described  on  page  16  of  this  catalogue. 

THE  president's  RESIDENCE  is  a  handsome  modern  structure  built  of 
Sioux  Falls  granite  and  finished  in  the  latest  ai  d  most  approved  siyle. 
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THE  GYMNASIUM  FOR  MEN  is  a  wocden  buildirg  located  at  the  entranze 
to  the  athletic  grounds. 

LABORATORIES 

For  the  pliysical  and  biological  laboratories  tliree  convenient  and  com- 
modious rooms  have  been  fitted  up  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Main  Building. 
These  are  provided  with  a  large  amount  of  carefully  selected  apparatus 
which  IS  being  increased  from  year  to  year.  The  University  has  also  an 
unusually  fine  collection  of  slides,  specimens,  and  other  materials  for  bio- 
logical study  which  were  presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  King  of  Massachusetts. 
Recently  a  collection  of  West  Coast  shells  was  donated  by  the  Rev.  C..R. 
Pattee,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Through  the  favor  of  several  friends  of  the  University,  particularly  of 
Captain  Kocher  of  Hot  Springs.  South  Dakota,  Mr.  S.  W.  Fields  of  Sioux 
Falls,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Hall  of  Gayville,  South  Dakota,  a  fine  collection  of 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  has  been  made.  These  are  pre- 
served in  a  separate  room  and  are  available  for  purposes  of  instruction  and 
study. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing. During  the  year  1905-IQ06  the  chemical  laboratory  was  supplied  with 
new  desks  aud  the  equipment  greatly  increased. 

TELESCOPE 

A  six  and  a  half  inch  refracting  telescope  mounted  in  a  suitable  build- 
ing on  the  University  grounds  is  available  for  the  study  of  astronomy. 

LIBRARY 

The  library  occupies  three  commodious  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
main  building.  One  room  is  used  as  a  reading  room,  one  as  a  reference 
library  room,  and  the  other  for  the  circulating  library. 

The  surprising  growth  of  the  library  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  not 
only  one  of  quantity  but  of  quality.  Old  and  unauthoritative  books  have 
been  replaced  by  the  latest  and  best,  so  that  while  the  library  shelves  are 
not  crowded  with  curiosities  they  do  contain  many  valuable  working  volumes. 

In  January,  1904,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Brush,  D.  D.  of  Iowa,  a  son  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Brush,  a  former  president  of  the  college,  donated  his  private  library  con- 
taining nearly  1,000  volumes.  The  collection  is  rich  in  recent  books  in 
History,  Sociology,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  Theology,  and  has 
some  very  valuable  recent  reference  books.  These  books  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Wm.  Brush  Memorial  Alcove,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
donor's  father. 

In  the  summer  of  1905,  valuable  collections,  aggregating  almost  a  thou- 
sand volumes,  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Steele  of  Boston,  and  from 
the  hbrary  of  the  late  Dr.  Van  Home. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Byron  A.  Bobb  of  Mitchell,  made  a  donation 
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to  the  library  of  Appleton's  Science  Library,  containing  sixty  volumes.  A 
consignment  of  books  has  recently  been  received  from  A.  S.  Cory,  an  alum- 
nus of  this  institution,  the  beginning  of  a  memorial  alcove  in  honor  of  his 
father,  tne  Rev.  W.  H.  Cory,  who  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Dakota  Conference.  Not  only  has  advancement  been  made  in  the  addition 
of  materials,  but  also  in  the  establishment  of  the  latest  and  best  system  of 
management.  While  the  books  of  an  exceptional  nature  or  value  are  given 
out  only  under  conditions  which  ensure  their  safety,  on  the  other  hand  all 
reference  books  and  other  works  directly  bearing  upon  class  investigation 
are  free  and  open  to  the  examination  and  use  of  all  students.  Thus  the 
needless  loss  and  abuse  of  books  are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  while  the 
practical  and  constant  use  of  the  library  is  equally  facilitated.  All  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  of  current  date  are  at  the  disposal  of  students.  The 
efficiency  of  the  library  for  the  coming  year  will  be  much  increased  by  the 
employment  of  two  assistant  librarians,  one  of  whom  will  be  in  the  library 
each  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  During  the  present  summer,  the  library  is 
to  be  thoroughly  catalogued  under  the  Dewey  system,  and  the  material  in 
the  library  arranged  in  most  readily  available  form.  The  following  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  are  received  by  the  library: 

Magazines:  Review  of  Reviews,  Forum,  Scribner's,  Century,  Atlantic, 
Harper's  Monthly,  Current  Literature,  North  American  Review,  World's 
Work,  Popular  Astromony,  American  Naturalist,  Outing,  Charities,  World 
Today,  Success,  Etude,  Cosmopolitan,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Bookman, 
McClure,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Homiletic  Review,  Methodist  Review, 
Sunshine,  South  Dakota  Educator,  Progress,  Journal  of  Sociology,  Historical 
Review,  Annals  of  American  Academy. 

Periodicals:  Men  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Evangel  (Y.  W.  C.  A.),  Christian 
World,  Bible  Reader,  Christian  Witness,  Advance,  Christian  Advocates — 
New  York,  Western,  Northwestern,  Central,  Epworth  Herald,  The  Indepen- 
dent, Literary  Digest,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Little  Chronicle,  Youth's 
Companion,  Public  Opinion,  American  Industries 

Political:  Dailies,  9  files,  including  Argus-Leader.  Sioux  City  Jour- 
nal, Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Omaha  Bee,  Mitchell  Republican, 
Congressional  Record;  weeklies,  22  files. 

Pedagogical:  South  Dakota  Educator,  Journal  of  Education,  and 
several  standard  educational  journals. 

Many  of  these  periodicals,  which  are  especially  appreciated  by  the  stu- 
dents, are  the  gifts  of  friends  of  the  University. 

The  significance  of  the  Library  in  college  work  as  now  conducted  is  an 
emphatic  appeal  to  all  friends  of  education  for  new  donations  of  books  and 
reference  mateiial. 

DONATIONS 

During  the  school  year  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to  give  the  last 
$25,000  of  a  fund  of  $100,000,  for  permanent  endowment.  The  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  at  once  took  steps  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  Mr.  Carnegie's  proposition.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift,  of  Chicago,  has  al- 
ready paid  $5,000  in  cash,  and  has  promised   to   give  the  last  $1,000   of   the 
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sum  needed;  a  woman  in  Indiana  has  given  $500;  a  friend  in  South  Dakota 
has  donated  S6,ooo  in  cash;  and  several  smaller  sums  have  been  received. 
It  is  hoped  that  friends  of  ihe  University  will  contribute  the  remainder  dur- 
ing the  Coming  year.  Productive  property  in  any  form  can  be  accepted  un- 
der the  stipulated  conditions.  The  Board  of  Trustees  can  also  become  the 
legal  custodians  of  real  estate,  or  other  property,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
an  annuity  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor  or  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
President  will  gladly  suggest  other  methods  of  providing  either  for  endow- 
ment or  for  much  needed  buildings.  The  Woman's  Professorship  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  October,  1903,  with  the  avowed  purpose  ol  raising  the 
sum  of  $25,000  which  was  to  be  securely  invested  and  the  interest  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  chair  occupied  by  the  Dean  of  Women,  collected  a 
not  inconsiderable  amount  during  the  year  for  this  purpose.  The  first  in- 
come from  any  permanently  invested  endowment  received  by  the  Universi- 
ty was  obtained  from  this  source  during  the  past  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  remember  this  institution 
some  forms  of  bequests  are  added. 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  its  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  folloiving  lands  andtette- 

ments  {description)  in 

Cou?ity,    State  of ^ 

/  give  and  bequeath   to   the  Board  of  Directors  of  Dakota  Wesleyan 

University  the  sum  of. to  be  applied 

for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Univej'sity. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to   the  Board  of  Directors  of  Dakota  Wesleyan 

University  the  sum  of. dollars  to  be  safely 

invested  and  called , Scholarship  Fund. 

The  interest  of  this  fund   shall  be  applied   to    aid  deserving  students  in 
department. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the   Board  of  Directors  of  Dakota  Wesleyan 

University  the  sum  of. dollars  to  be 

safely  invested  as  an   endowment  for    the    support    of  a  professorship  of 
in  the  University. 

Any  person  contemplating  a  bequest  can  communicate  with  the  Pres- 
ident or  members  of  the  Board. 
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REV.    THOMAS   NICHOLSON,  A.   M.,  D.  D.,  PRESIDENT 


DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION 

The  following  departments  are  maintained: 

College. 

Preparatory  School. 

School  of  Education. 

School  of  Oratory  and  Elocution. 

School  of  Commerce. 

School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

School  of  Music. 

School  of  Art. 


VIEW  OF  MEMORIAL  HALL  PARLOR 


THE   COLLEGE 

REV   THOMAS  NICHOLSON,   ACTING  DEAN 


ENROLLMENT 

While  it  is  very  desirable  that  students  be  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term,  they  will  be  received  at  any  time  if  they  are  fitted  to  take  the 
work  with  the  classes  already  formed.  Students  coming  from  other  colleges 
are  expected  to  bring  testimonials  of  honorable  dismissal  and  a  certificate 
showing  the  amount  of  work  done  in  each  study.  The  mere  certificate  of 
graduation  is  not  sufficient.  If  this  is  presented,  there  must  be  shown,  in 
addition,  a  detailed  statement  signed  by  the  principal  or  other  officer,  of 
work  actually  done,  including  the  texts  studied,  the  time  spent  upon  each 
subject,  the  grades  received,  and  other  proper  information.  Suitable  blanks 
for  such  certificate  will  be  furnished  by  the  college  on  application. 

The  University  is  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  and  endorsed  by  a  conference  of  City  Superin- 
tendents, which  aims  at  the  classification  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  and 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  accredited  schools,"  from  which  certificates  may 
be  received  at  their  face  value  by  any  college  in  the  state.  Meanwhile 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University  will  give  credit  to  students  from  recognized 
schools  on  condition  that  they  maintain  a  satisfactory  grade  of  scholarship 
in  advanced  work  assigned.  Should  they  fail  in  this,  any  credits  allowed  on 
certificates  may  be  cancelled,  and  they  may  be  required  to  review  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  found  to  be  deficient. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

General  Requirements:  All  candidates  tor  admission  must,  upon 
entrance,  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  moral  character. 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  the  first  day  of  each  term  and  on 
the  day  just  preceding,  when  candidates  must  either  present  approved  cer- 
tificates or  pass  satisfactory  examinations.  The  Registrar  will  carefully 
examine  all  certificates  and  return  to  each  candidate  a  statement  indicating 
the  standing  which  he  is  allowed  in  classification.  Substitutes  in  any  of  the 
requirements,  equivalent  in  hours  or  in  amount,  are  allowed  by  special 
action  of  the  faculty — for  instance,  a  student  would  be  allowed  to  present 
Elementary  Geology  in  place  of  the  required  entrance  Botany  or  Physiology, 
provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  had  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  under 
proper  instruction. 
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The  requirements  for  admission  to  Freshmen  standing  correspond  to 
the  preparatory  studies  listed  in  the  Catalogue  under  the  two  headings, 
"Conspectus  of  Preparatory  Courses,"  and  "Description  of  Courses." 

Students  coming  from  Preparatory  Schools  which  do  not  provide 
instruction  covering  the  entrance  requirements  in  Language  will  be  received 
and  credited  with  such  work  as  they  have  completed. 

Advanced  Standing 

Credit  for  college  studies  taken  in  secondary  schools  will  be  given 
only  on  examination.  Students  from  other  colleges  of  equal  rank  will  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  stating  in 
detail  the  amount  and  character  of  college  work  done,  and  testifying  to  their 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  previously  attended. 

Courses  of  Study  and  Instruction 

To  increase  the  efifectiveness  of  the  courses  of  instruction  the  elective 
system  is  used.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  choose 
his  work  in  harmony  with  his  special  tastes,  aptitudes,  and  plans  for  future 
calling.  In  order  to  prevent  young  people  from  selecting  only  such  subjects 
as  they  can  pursue  with  comparative  ease  and  with  a  minimum  of  mental 
effort,  a  certain  amount  of  required  work  is  strictly  insisted  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary foundation  for  a  liberal  education.  In  the  main,  this  consists  of  sub- 
jects recognized  by  educators  the  world  over  as  fundamental  to  thorough 
mental  discipline. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  provided:  Classical,  Philosophical,  Scien- 
tific, and  Literary.  The  Classical  course  makes  prominent  in  its  required 
work  the  study  ot  Classical  Antiquity,  as  embodied  in  the  great  literatures 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  At  the  same  time  ample  opportunity  is  given  to 
supplement  the  study  of  the  classic  languages  by  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  and  social  sciences.  In  the  Philosophical  course  more  prom- 
inence is  given  to  modern  languages  and  literature.  In  the  Scientific  course 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  study  of  physical  sciences,  and  in  the  Literary 
course  the  main  attention  is  given  to  English  literature,  history,  and  the 
social  sciences.  In  the  latter  course  provision  is  made  also  for  credit  in 
music  or  elocution. 

In  each  department  of  instruction  the  studies  are  arranged  by  years,  and 
when  a  student  selects  any  subject  he  must  complete  the  work  of  the  year 
in  that  subject  in  order  to  receive  credit  towards  a  degree. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  have  spent  at  least  two  terms  in  resi- 
dence and  are  expected. to  present  to  the  Registrar  a  full  statement  of  their 
schehie  for  graduation  on  November  15th,  February  15th,  and  April  15th  of 
the  year  in  which  they  wish  to  be  graduated. 

The  requirements  for  eaeh  course  above  preparatory  are  as  follows: 
Classical  Course— One  yearof  Latin;  two  years  of  Greek;  Freshman 
Mathematics;  English,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years;  one  course  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  or  one  course  in   English  Bible;  one  course  in   Material  Sci- 
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ence;  one  course  in  History,  one  course  in  Economics,  and  one  course  in 
Psychology  and  Logic.    The  degree  is  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Philosophical  Course— The  same  as  for  the  Classical  Course  except 
that  two  years  of  Modern  Languages  are  substituted  for  two  years  of  Greek. 
The  degree  is  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

SciKNTiFic  Course— One  year  of  Language,  Latin  German,  or  French; 
Freshman  Mathematics;  three  years  of  Material  Science;  one  year  of 
History;  one  year  of  Economics;  one  year  of  English  Literature  or  one  year 
of  English  Bible;  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English,  and  one  year  of  Psy- 
chology and  Logic.    The  degree  is  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Literary  Course— One  year  of  Modern  Language,  for  which  Latin  or 
Greek  may  be  substituted;  one  year  of  English  Bible;  the  English  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  two  years  of  English  Literature  in 
advance;  two  years  of  History;  one  year  of  Sociology  or  Economics;  one 
year  of  Material  Science,  and  one  year  of  Psychology  and  Logic.  The 
degree  is  Bachelor  of  Literature. 

In  addition  each  student  must  elect,  from  the  other  courses  offered,  a 
sufificient  amount  of  work  to  make  a  total  of  iq2  term  hours.  At  the  close 
of  the  Winter  term  of  the  Senior  year  eight  term  hours  may  be  credited  for 
Gymnasium  work,  provided  the  student  has  made  as  many  as  eight  credits 
in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  during  his  college  career,  and  in  the 
Spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  four  term  hours  may  be  credited  for  the 
required  Senior  orations. 

In  the  Literary  Course  a  total  of  not  to  exceed  six  four  hour  credits  may 
be  al  owed,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  against  elective  studies,  for  high  grade 
work  in  Music,  Art,  or  Elocution. 

Those  who  satisfactorily  complete  any  one  of  the  College  Courses,  and 
who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  one  year,  will  receive  the  appropriate 
Bachelor's  degree. 

Conspectus  of   College  Courses 


Latin,  4 

Greek  or  German,  4 

French,  4 

Solid  Geometry,  4 

Eoglish,  4 

Chemistry,  4 


Latin.  4 

German,  Greek  or  French,  4 

History,  4 

Trigonometry,  4 

Debate  and  Oratory,  4 

Biology.  4 

Psychology,  4 

English  Bible,  4 


German  or  Greek,  4 
English  Literature,  4 


FRESHMAN 

Latin.  4 

Greek  or  German,  4 
French,  4 
College  Algebra,  4 
English.  4 
Chemistry  4, 
16  hours  per  week  required 

SOPHOMORE 

Latin,  4 

German,  Greek  or  French,  4 

History,  4 

Trigonometry  &  Surveying,  4 

Debate  and  Oratory,  4 

Zoology,  4 

Pyschology.  4 

English  Bible.  4 

16  hours  required 

JUNIOR 

German  or  Greek.  4 
English  Literature,  4 


Latin,  4 

Greek  or  German.  4 
French,  4 
College  Algebra,  4 
English,  4 
Chemistry,  4 


Latin,  4 

German,  Greek  or  French,  4 

History,  4 

Surveying,  4 

Debate  and  Oratory,  4 

Botany,  4 

Logic.  4 

English  Bible,  4 


German  or  Greek,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
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History  of  Philosophy,  4 
History,  4 
Economics,  4 
Physics,  4 
Botany,  4 

Analytical  Geometry,  4 
Biblical  Literature,  4 
Education,  4 
Ethics.  4 


Advanced  Bible 
English  Literature,  4 
Integral  Calculus,  4 
Geology.  4 
Political  Science,  4 
Sociology,  4 
Education,  4 


History  of  rhilo?ci  hy.  4 
History,  4 
Economics,  4 
Physics,  4 
Physiology,  4 
Analytical  Geometry.  4 
Biblical  Literature.  4 
Education,  4 
Ethics  and  Theism.  4 

16  hours  required 

SENIOR 

Ad.  Bible  and  Apologetics, 
English  Literature.  4 
Descriptive  Geometry,  4 
Geology,  4 
Political  Science,  4 
Sociology,  4 
Education.  4 

16  hours  required 


History  o  Philcsophy,  t- 
History,  4 
Economics,  4 
Physics,  4 
Astronomy,  4 
Differential  Calculus,  4 
Biblical  Literature.  4 
Education.  4 
Theism,  4 


Apologetics.  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Mechanical  Drawing,  4 
Geology,  4 
Political  Science,  4 
Sociology,  4 
Education,  4 


The  Master*s  Degree 

The  Master's  degree  may  be  conferred  on  students  who  have  already- 
obtained  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  this  University,  or  other  institution  of  equal 
standing,  after  the  completion  of  one  year's  resident  work,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  fifteen  year  hours,  as  outlined  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  presentation 
of  a  satisfactory  thesis  under  conditions  hereinafter  named. 

Bachelors  of  this  University,  or  of  other  institutions  of  equivalent  stand- 
ing when  approved  by  the  Faculty,  may  become  candidates  in  absentia  for 
the  Master's  degree  by  filing  with  the  Registrar  a  detailed  statement  of 
their  scholastic  record  properly  certified,  together  with  a  statement  of  the- 
course  which  they  desire  to  pursue.  The  selection  of  studies  must  in  every 
case  be  approved  by  the  heads  of  departments  in  which  the  proposed  work 
is  to  be  done  and  by  the  committee  on  non-resident  studies. 

In  no  case  will  the  Master's  degree  be  conferred  on  non-resident  stu- 
dents in  less  than  two  academic  years  from  the  time  of  registration. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  must  select,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  respective  departments  and  the  committee  on  non-resident  studies, 
from  the  courses  offered, — viz.,  Economics,  Education,  English,  History, 
Languages,  either  Ancient  or  Modern,  Natural  Sciences,  Psvchology.  Phil- 
osophy,— two  courses,  one  to  be  known  as  the  major  and  the  other  as  the 
minor,  the  former  equivalent  to  at  least  ten  year  hours,  the  latter  to  five 
year  hours  of  study,  in  addition  to  the  thesis,  which  must  be  based  on  inde- 
pendent research, composed  in  acceptable  English  and  presented  in  printed 
or  typewritten  form. 

All  non-resident  candidates  for  a  degree  must  keep  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  teachers  in  whose  departments  their  work  is  taken,  pass 
all  required  examinations,  prepare  such  papers  as  the  teachers  direct,  and 
present  a  graduation  thesis  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  words  on  sDme 
topic  connected  with  their  major  subject. 

In  case  of  failure  to  pass  any  examination,  a  second  trial  in  the  subject 
may  be  permitted,  but  no  more.  For  each  second  examination  a  special  fee 
of  one  dollar  will  be  charged. 
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The  final  examination  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  shall  be 
held  at  the  University  and  in  the  presence  of  such  professors  as  the  Faculty- 
shall  designate,  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  June  of  the  year  in  which 
the  candidates  expect  to  graduate. 

Each  candidate  shall  submit  to  the  secretary  of  the  Faculty  the  title,  and 
an  outline,  of  his  thesis  lor  approval  not  later  than  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  graduate,  and  the  completed 
thesis  not  later  than  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  following. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  residence  shall  pay  the  same  fees 
for  tuition  and  incidentals  as  students  of  the  college,  Non- resident  students 
shall  pay  a  fee  of  $20.00  for  each  of  the  two  years  of  study  required  for  the 
degree. 

All  candidates,  not  graduates  of  this  University,  shall  pay  a  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $5.00  at  the  time  of  registration. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  will  be  charged  a  graduation  fee 
of  55.00. 

Under  the  conditions  above  specified  the  University  will  confer  upon 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Philosophy,  or  Bachelors  of  Science,  the 
corresponding  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  or  Master 
of  Science. 
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THE   PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 


REV.    CLARENCE   VOSBURGH   GILLILAND,   A.    M.   PRINCIPAL 

In  the  early  history  of  an  institution  of  learning,  in  a  new  state,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  work  preparatory  to  college.  This 
department  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  college  faculty  and 
the  classes  are  taught  by  the  regular  professors  and  instructors.  The  Clas- 
sical, Scientific,  Philosophical  and  Literary  courses  are  each  three  years  in 
extent,  and  students  who  complete  any  one  of  the  preparatory  courses  are 
promoted  to  the  corresponding  collegiate  course  without  further  examination. 

Admission:  Students  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory  classes  on  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  fitness.  Grades  from  other  schools,  diplomas,  cer- 
tificates of  principals  or  teachers  will  be  received  and  recognized.  In  all 
cases  the  assignment  to  classes  is  made  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
the  students  shall  sustain  themselves  in  the  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
The  faculty  retains  the  right  to  change  the  classification  of  any  student  at 
any  time,  when  the  grade  of  work  requires  it. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  school  must  be  at  least 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

Sub-Preparatory  Work  Required  for  Admission  to  Prepara- 
tory School:  Arithmetic — The  equivalent  of  White's  Complete,  Milne's, 
Greenleaf's  or  Robinson's.  Grammar — The  equivalent  of  Maxwell's  Higher 
English,  Reed  &  Kellogg's,  Conklin's  or  Kittridge  and  Arnold's.  Reading 
— The  equivalent  of  Swinton's  Sixth  Reader  or  Todd  &  Powell's  Fifth. 
Orthography — The  ability  to  spell  words  found  in  common  use  and  to  apply 
rules  for  forming  plurals  and  tenses.  Physiology — The  equivalent  of  Blais- 
dell's,  Overton's  or  Hutchinson's  Elements.  Physical  Geography — The 
equivalent  of  Dryer's.  Descriptive  Geography — The  equivalent  of  Frye's 
or  Redway  and  Hinman's  Natural,  American  History — The  equivalent  of 
McMaster's  or  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts. 

For  those  not  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the 
above  the  following  is  the 

Sub- Preparatory  Course 

Arithmetic,  5  Arithmetic,  5  Arithmetic,  5 

Grammar,  5  Grammar,  5  Grammar,  5 

Physiology,  4  Physical  Geography,  4  Commercial  Geography,  4 

Reading  and  Orthography,  3  Reading  and  Orthography,  3  Reading  and  Orthography,  3 

Penmanship,  2  Penmanship,  2  Penmanship,  2 
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G)aspectus  of  Pfeparatofy  Courses 

I.  CLASSICAL  COURSE 


Latin,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics, 

Algebra,  S 

Physical  Geography.  4 


Caesar,  5 
Geometry,  5 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 


Cicero,  5 

Greek,  S 

Physics,  4 

Am.  History,  or  Eng.  Lit. 


FIRST    YEAR 

Latin,  5  Latin,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4       Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 

Algebra,  $  Algebra,  5 

Phys  Geog.  ^,PhysiologyM.4  Physiology,  4 


SECOND  YEAR 

Caesar,  5 
Geometry,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 

THIRD    YEAR 

Vergil,  5 

Greek,  5 

Physics,  4 

Am.  History,  or  Eng.Lit. 


Cicero,  5 
Geometry,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 


Vergil,  5 
Greek,  5 
Physics,  4 
4    Elem.  Politics,  or  Eng.  Lit.,  4 


n.  PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE 


Latin,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics, 

Algebra, 5 

Physical  Geography,  4 


Caesar,  5 
Geometry,  5 

Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 


Cicero.  5 

Physics,  4 

German,  or  French,  s 

Eng.  Lit.,  or  Am.  History,  4 


FIRST   YEAR 

Latin,  5  Latin,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4      Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics, 

Algebra,  c,  Algebra,  5 

Phys  Geog. J^, Physiology,  J^, 4  Physiology,  4 


SECOND    YEAR 

Caesar,  5 
Geometry,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 

THIRO    YEAR 

Vergil,  5 

Physics,  4 

German,  or  French,  5 

Eng.  Lit.,  or  Am.  History, 

III.  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE 


Cicero,  5 
Geometry,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics, 
General  History,  4 


Vergil,  5 

Physics,  4 

German,  or  French,  5 

Eng.  Lit.,  or  Elem.  Politics,  4 


Latin,  5 

Algebra.  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 

Physical  Geography,  4 


Caesar,  5 
Geometry,  5 

Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 


German,  or  French,  5 
Physics,  4 

(  Eng.  Literature,  4 
Any  two<  Am.  History,  4 

(  Science,  4 


FIRST  YEAR 

Latin,  5  Latin,  5 

Algebra,  5  Algebra,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4        Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 

Phys. Ge(>g.^, Physiology  ^,4  Physiology,  4 


SECOND  YEAR 

Caesar,  5 
Geometry,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 
Drawing,  2 

THIRD  YEAR 

German,  or  French,  5 
Physics,  4 

Eng.  Literature,  4 

Am.  History,  4 

Science,  4 


Cicero,  5 
Geometry,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 
Drawing,  2 


German,  or  French,  5 
Physics,  4 

f'Eng.  Literature.  4 
-i  Elementary  Politics,  4 

^Science,  4 
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Latin,  or  German.  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 

Algebra,  5 

Physical  Geography,  4 


Caesar,  or  German,  <; 
Geometry,  5 

Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 


German,  or  French,  4 
Physics,  4 

English  Literature,  4 
American  History,  4 


IV.  LITERARY  COURSE 

FIRST   YEAR 

Latin,  or  German,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 

Algebra,  S 

Phys.Geog.;^, Physiology,  ^,4 

SECOND    YEAR 

Caesar,  or  German,  5 
Geometry,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 

THIRD   YEAR 

German,  or  French,  4 
Physics,  4 

English  Literature,  4 
American  History,  4 


Lat-in,  or  German,  5 
Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 
Algebra,  5 
Physiology,  4 


Cicero,  or  German,  5 
Geometry,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
General  History,  4 


German,  or  French,  4 
Physics,  4 

English  Literature.  4 
Elementary  Politics,  4 
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DINING  ROOM,  MEMORIAL  HALL 


DESCRIPTION   OF   COURSES 


ASTRONOMY 

During  the  Spring  term  in  alternate  years  a  course  in  descriptive  astron- 
omy is  g  ven.  The  work  is  general  rather  than  mathematical,  only  sufficient 
mathematics  being  used  to  make  clear  the  methods  used  in  simpler  determ- 
inations. 

Star  maps  are  studied  and  the  methods  of  observation  demonstrated 
with  a  six  inch  telescope. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

I,  II,  III,  English  Bible,  Sophomore,  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year;  lectures,  text  book  work,  required  library  reading,  and  written  reports 
on  various  assigned  topics.  This  course  comprises  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  historical  setting,  and  in  both  their 
original  and  their  present  day  significance. 

IV,  V,  VI,  Junior,  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  The  histori- 
cal origin,  the  date,  authorship,  plan,  purpose,  literary  style,  rhetorical 
structure  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  Old  Testament  book  are 
taken  up  and  mastered  by  the  student.  The  different  types  of  literature, 
historical,  poetical,  prophetic,  et  cetera,  are  distinguished  and  accounted 
for.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  prophets,  their  mission  and  their 
method;  to  Job,  Ecclesiaste?,  Psalms,  and  Esther,  as  types  of  literature. 

In  both  courses  the  object  and  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  student  should  master  any  piece  of  great  litera- 
ture. Incidentally  the  various  topics  in  hermeneutics  are  touched  upon. 
The  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary,  the  Sanders  and  Kent  series  of  handbooks, 
and  similar  reference  texts  are  in  constant  use.  These  courses  are  as 
thorough  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  as  any  courses  in 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Browning  or  other  English  poets,  but  they  also 
prepare  the  way  for  the  technical  course  in  Advanced  Bible  and  Apolo- 
getics, which  is  given  by  the  President  in  the  Senior  year. 

BIOLOGY 

As  good  equipment  is  provided,  the  work  in  all  courses  of  the  depart- 
ment is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  careful  preparation  of  notes 
and  drawings  of  each  subject  studied  is  required.  Microscopes,  re-agents, 
apparatus,  and  abundant  material  for  demonstration  and  dissection  are 
provided.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  botanical  and  zoological  charts 
and  with  anatomical  models,  and  its  stock  is  supplemented  by  herbaria  of 
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both  flowering  and  flowerless  plants.     Drawing  should  be  taken  in  prepara- 
tion for  any  of  the  courses. 

I.  General  Biology:  Sophomore.  Fall  term:  In  this,  various 
types  of  plants  and  animals  will  be  studied  in  order  to  give  the  student  a 
general  knowledge  ot  living  organisms  and  the  relations  existing  between 
the  two  great  groups,  plants  and  animals.  Dodge's  General  Biology  will  be 
used  as  a  text,  with  reference  to  Parker,  Huxley  and  Martin,  and  other  texts 
for  supplementary  reading. 

II.  Zoology:  Winter  Term.  The  course  in  Biology  in  which  general 
principles  of  organic  life  are  acquired,  will  be  followed  by  a  term  of  Zoology. 
The  main  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom  will  be  taken  up,  especial  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  Invertebrates.  The  work  in  the  text  will  be  supple- 
mented by  notes  and  laboratory  work,  beginning  with  the  microscopic  study 
of  Amoeba,  Paramecium  and  Vorticella,  both  from  living  material  and  pre- 
pared mounts.  This  will  be  followed  by  dissection  of  the  staifish  and  other 
marine  forms,  concluding  with  work  on  the  frog  and  cat  as  types  of  Verte- 
brates. The  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  technique  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  compound  microscope. 

Botany:  Spring  term.  The  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Cryptograms  or  flowerless  plants,  the  various  groups  being  taken  up  in  order. 
The  course  will  consist  of  recitations,  notes  and  laboratory  work  with  the 
compound  microscope.  Two  afternoons  a  week  will  be  spent  in  the  labora- 
tory, the  student  making  drawings  and  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  forms  studied.  Arthur,  Barnes  and  Coulter's  Plant  Dissection  will  be 
used  as  a  guide  and  studies  will  be  made  from  fresh  material  and  sections. 
The  course  will  be  systematic  throughout  and  will  give  the  student  a  unified 
knowledge  of  the  flowerless  plants. 

IV.  Physiology:  Junior.  A  course  in  advanced  physiology  based 
on  Martin's  Human  Body  (advanced  course).  This  course  presupposes  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  The  study  of 
skeletons,  models,  mounted  sections  and  the  demonstration  and  dissection  of 
domestic  animals.     This  course  should  be  preceded  by  chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY 

I.  II.  III.  These  courses  are  preparatory.  A  minimum  of  six  hours 
laboratory  work  is  required  in  addition  to  recitations  and  lectures. 

IV.  V.  VI.  Freshman,  throughout  the  year.  A  minimum  of  seven 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week  is  required.  Fall  term,  non  metals;  winter 
term,  metals;  spring  term,  qualitative  analysis. 

VII.  VIII.  IX.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Completion  of  more  extended 
qualitative  work  with  recita:ions  and  lectures  on  the  theories  of  chemistry. 

VIII.  Elementary  qualitative  analysis:  Gravimetric. 

IX.  Elementary  qualitative  analysis:  Volumetric. 

The  department  has  recently  added  three  new  desks  with  accommoda- 
tions for  twenty-four  students.  Several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  new 
equipment  has  been  purchased  for  advanced  work.  Courses  I.,  II.  and  III. 
are  offered  each  year,  iV.,  V.  and  VI.  alternate  with  V3I..  VIII.  and  IX. 
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ENGLISH 

I.  II.  Sub-Preparatory  Year:  Course  I  is  devoted  to  familiarizing 
the  student  with  the  elements  of  English  Grammar  and  to  removingdefects 
in  the  daily  use  of  language.  Though  a  text  is  used  in  the  class  room,  much 
attention  is  given  to  writing  upon  topics  suggested  by  the  teacher.  Course 
II,— Reading  and  Orthography— is  especially  designed  to  give  clearness 
and  distinctness  in  pronounciation,  and  accuracy  in  the  utterance  of  difficult 
vowel  sounds. 

III.  First  Year  Preparatory:  The  easier  and  shorter  American 
Classics  are  studied,  and  from  them  subjects  for  composition  are  chosen. 
American  Classics  twice  a  week;  Composition  twice  a  week. 

IV.  Second  Year  Preparatory:  The  work  of  this  year  is  a  study 
of  the  easier  English  Classics,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  the  master- 
pieces as  literature.  English  Classics  twice  a  week.  Hill's  Beginnings  of 
Rhetoric  twice  a  week. 

V.  Third  Year  Preparatory:  In  this  course  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  development  of  English  Literature  from  age  to  age,  and  to  an 
intensive  study  of  great  masterpieces, — such  as  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  and  Milton's  Comus.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  give  a  comprehens.ve  view  of  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson,  and  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  leading  characteristics 
of  each  period  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  representative  classics. 

VI.  Freshman  English:  Required.  Four  times  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  Half  the  year  is  given  to  paragraph  and  essay  writing;  half  to  a 
study  of  American  Literature.  The  class  will  make  an  intensive  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  New  England  Poets, — Longfellow  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  Emerson. 

VII.  Sophomore  English:  Required.  Half  the  year  is  given  to  in- 
vestigating the  principles  of  oratory;  half  to  argumentation,  drawmg  briefs, 
and  debating.  Alden's  Art  of  Debate  and  Ringwalt's  Oratory  are  used  as 
texts.  At  least  two  original  orations  are  required  each  term.  Throughout 
the  year,  one  recitation  a  week  is  given  to  the  delivery  of  orations  from  the 
platform,  the  aim  being  to  secure  distinctiveness,  force,  naturalness,  oro- 
tund voice,  and  ease  of  carriage. 

VIII.  Junior  English:  Elective.  P^our  times  a  week  through  the 
year.  Eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  poetry; — the  age  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  age  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  In  the  eighteenth  century  litera- 
ture, Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron  are  studied  as 
representatives  of  a  movement  opposed  to  the  formalism  of  Pope,  and  as 
exponents  of  the  social  revolution  of  that  time.  Nineteenth  century  litera- 
ture is  viewed  as  reflecting  the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  age,  Tennyson 
and  Browning  being  studied  as  the  great  masters  of  this  literature. 

IX.  Senior  English:  Elective.  Four  times  a  week  through  the 
year.  Half  the  year  is  given  to  the  rise  and  development  of  the  drama;  half 
to  the  rise  and  evolution  of  the  novel.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the 
Miracle  and  Morality  p  ays,  of  the  interludes,  and  of  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare, of  Marlowe  and    Ben  Jonson.     Eliot,  Dickens,   and   Thackeray  are 
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studied  as  representatives  of  the  English  novel  in  its  highest  development; 
and  Hardy,  How^ells,  and  Tolstoi  as  representatives  of  more  recent  tend- 
encies in  fiction. 

FRENCH 

The  course  in  French  covers  two  years.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
pronounciation  and  with  such  success  that  students  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  are  able  to  read  with  fluency  and  pleasure.  The  main  end  in  view  is 
ability  to  translate  the  masterpieces  of  modern  French  Literature,  as  well 
as  the  lighter  literature,  with  pleasure.  The  instruction  for  the  two  years 
has  also  in  view  the  acquiring  by  the  students  of  the  ability  to  understand 
and  carry  on  ordinary  conversation. 

French.  I.  Edgren's  French  Grammar;  Composition;  Aldrich  and 
Foster's  French  Reader  begun. 

II.  Grammar  continued  and  the  Reader  completed. 

III.  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  byBruno,  and  Worman's  "First  French 
Book,"  used  for  conversation  in  French.  The  translation,  in  writing,  of  pas- 
sages from  Le  Tour  de  la  France  into  English  andretranslation  into  French. 

IV.  George  Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable;  Victor  Hugo's  La  Chute; 
Downer's  "A  First  Book  in  French"  used  for  review  of  the  grammar,  for 
composition  and  for  conversation. 

V.  Downer's  text  continued;  Erckmann  and  Chatrian's  Madame 
Therese;  "Three  French  Comeaies." 

VI.  Downer's  text  continued;  Rougement's  La  France;  Duval's  L'His- 
toire  de  la  Litterature  francaise. 

VII.  Course  in  French  Lyric  Poetry  (1906-1907);  Canfield's  "French 
Lyrics,"  will  be  used. 

GERMAN 

This  department  aims  at  three  things:  First,  the  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  student  to  read  (rerman  accurately  and  fluently;  second,  to  understand 
what  is  read  without  translating  it,  translation  being,  however,  required  to 
make  sure  of  correct  understanding  and  also  as  an  aid  in  acquiring  a  good 
English  style  of  speaking  and  writing;  third,  to  fit  the  student  for  the  ready 
reading  of  the  language  in  post-graduate  and  professional  studies. 

One  of  the  mottoes  of  the  department  is  the  advice  of  an  eminent  Ger- 
man teacher  of  language:  "Lesen!  Viel  lesen!  Sehr  viel  lesen!  Mochlichst 
viel  lesen!"  "Read!  read  much!  read  very  much!  read  as  much  as  possi- 
ble!" It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  department  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  declensions,  conjugations,  principal  parts  of  verbs,  gender, 
formation  of  words  and  syntax  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what  's 
read.  Translation  from  English  into  German  is  systematically  carried  on 
after  the  first  two  terms,  and  German  is  used  in  the  class  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  with  profit  to  the  student  Every  efJort  is  made  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  modern  language  teachers 
in  our  great  universities. 

I.  German  Grammar;  translation  of  the  exercises  and  selections  given 
in  the  grammar;  learning  of  German  poems  and  songs;  Mueller  and  Win- 
kebach's  Glueck  Auf!  begun. 
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II.  Glueck  Auf.I  continued;  German  Composition;  learning  of  Ger- 
man songs 

III.  Reading  of  Carruth's  German  Reader,  with  abundance  of  drill  on 
principal  parts  of  verbs,  conjugations,  declensions,  and  syntax. 

IV.  Composition;  Der'Zerbrochene  Krug;  Die  Luegnerin. 

V.  Geschichten  vom  Rhein;  Wilhelm  Tell;  Composition;  Etymology 
and  composition  of  words.  ' 

\'I.  Der  Trompeter  von  Saekkingen;  Fossler's  "Materials  for  German 
Conversation." 

VII.  Geschichten  von  deutschen  Staedten. 

VIII.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur.     Given  in  1906— 1907. 

IX.  A  course  in  German  Ballad  and  Lyric  Poetry  for  4th  year  students. 
Given  in  1906- 1907. 

GEOLOGY 

I,  II,  III.  Senior,  throughout  the  year.  No  definite  term  divisions  of 
the  subject  are  given.  Some  more  than  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  given 
to  dynamic  geology;  especial  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  forms  and 
agencies  which  may  be  observed  in  the  field  or  from  views.  A  good  stere- 
opticon  and  access  to  several  thousand  views  make  it  possible  to  study 
very  many  of  the  subjects  almost  at  firsthand.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
year  the  different  minerals  and  rocks  are  studied,  having  especially  in  view 
the  method  of  rock  formations. 

The  museum  contains  several  thousand  specimens  to  which  the  student 
has  access  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  classification. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  historical  geology  is  given  as  fully  as  time 
will  permit. 

Much  collateral  reading,  and  at  least  one  well  prepared  paper  covering 
some  assigned  topic,  are  required.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  geology 
of  South  Dakota. 

GREEK 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  agood  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Greek 
literature.  Facility  is  acquired  with  greater  difficulty  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages than  in  the  modern  languages.  An  effort  is  made  to  relieve  the 
drudgery  of  the  first  and  second  years  by  furnishing  lists  of  carefully 
grouped  words,  and  by  teaching  the  student  to  look  for  connections  among 
the  Greek  words  and  between  the  Greek  and  the  English.  Thus  a  vocabu- 
lary is  assimilated  with  rapidity  and  comparative  ease.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  an  early  mastery  of  the  structure  of  verbs  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  syntax.  After  the  second  year  there  is  less  attention  to  grammar, 
and  the  selections  are  studied  chiefly  with  a  view  to  their  beauty  as  litera- 
ture and  their  worth  as  contributions  to  the  world's  thought.  This  course  is 
of  especial  value  (i)  to  those  who  desire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  scientific 
nomenclature,  (2)  to  those  who  plan  to  teach,  and  (3)  to  those  who  expect  to 
enter  the  Christian  ministry. 

I.  II.  III.:  White's  First  Greek  Book,  Fall  and  Winter;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  Book  I.,  Spring.     Five  hours. 
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IV.  V.  VI.:  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II,  III,  IV,  Fall  and  Winter 
Homer — Iliad,  Winter  and  Spring.     Four  hours. 

VII.  VIII.  IX.:  Xenophon's — Memorabilia,  Fall;  Plato — Apology  and 
Ciito,  Winter;  Euripides— Medea  or  Alcestis,  Spring.     Four  hours. 

X.  XI.  XII.:  (Given  in  alternate  years  with  VII.  VIII.  IX.)  Demos- 
thenes or  Lysias— Selected  Orations,  Fall;  Sophocles— Antigone,  Winter; 
Selections  from  Aeschylus  or  Aristophanes,  Spring.     Four  hours. 

In  all  the  above  courses,  except  I.  II.  III.  additional  readings  and  class- 
papers  upon  assigned  topics  ar^r  required. 

XIII.  XIV.  XV.:  New  Testament  Greek— The  Gospels,  Fall;  Pauline 
Epistles,  Winter;  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Spring. 

These  courses  in  the  New  Testament  are  of  special  value  to  those  who 
expect  to  teach  the  Scriptures  or  to  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  They 
will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  beginning  with  1906.     Four  hours. 

HISTORY 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

I.  n.  III.  Second  Year,  Preparatory,  entire  Year.  Ancient,  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  History.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  such 
general  survey  of  history  as  will  prepare  him  for  a  more  extensive  study  of 
special  epochs  in  subsequent  work. 

IV.  V.  Third  Year  Preparatory,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms.  American 
History.  Text,  Channing;  a  course  equivalent  to  completion  of  such  a  text 
as  McMaster  or  Montgomery  required  for  admission  to  this  class. 

VI.  Elementary  Politics;  Third  Year  Preparatory,  Spring  Term. 
Text,  Ashley.  In  this,  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  a  practical  study  of 
American  Government,  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  its  development 
and  practical  application. 

VII.  Sophomore,  Fall.  The  Htstory  of  Europe  from  the  Teutonic 
Migration  to  the  Renaissance.  The  general  texts  will  be  supplemented  by 
Emerton's  Introduction  and  Emerton's  Middle  Age. 

VII  [.  Sophomore,  Winter.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Era  of  the  Refor- 
mation; from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Symond's  His- 
tory of  the  Renaissance  in  Italv  and  Seebohm's  Protestant  Revolution  will 
be  used  for  special  reference. 

IX.  Sophomore,  Spring.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  History  of 
Continental  Europe  in  the  19th  Century.  The  intensive  work  of  this  term 
will  center  upon  the  French  Revolution.  Shailer  Matthew's  French  Revolu- 
tion will  be  used  as  a  special  text. 

Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe  and  Schwill's  Modern  Europe 
will  be  used  as  general  texts. 

X.  XL  XII  A  year's  work  vvill  be  given  in  American  History,  dealing 
with  the  principal  epochs,  colonial  and  revolutionary,  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction,  and  the  Era  of  Expansion.     Given  in  1906-1907. 

These  courses  will  be  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  to  such  others  as 
may  be  admitted  by  special  action  of  the  faculty. 

Courses  I.  to  VII.  are  Preparatory,  courses  VIII.  to  XII.  Collegiate. 
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LATIN 

The  instruction  given  contemplates  both  the  disciplinary  and  practical 
character  of  this  study.  Two  terms  are  given  to  an  elementary  text. 
Pupils  are  required  to  learn  a  vocabulary  of  i,ooo  words  and  their  various 
inflected  forms,  during  two  terms.  Constant  drill  is  given  on  the  vocabu- 
lary, inflection  and  rules  of  syntax.  Translation  from  Latin  to  English  or 
vice  versa,  is  very  easy  with  above  conditions.  After  the  first  and  second 
years  more  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  features.  Comparative  study 
of  the  Latin  and  English  is  required.  The  contribution  of  Latin  to  English 
is  constantly  emphasized.  Both  literal  and  free  translations  are  required, 
seeking  thereby  to  show  contrast  in  idiom  and  improve  the  use  of  English. 
The  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is  used.  Allen  &  Greenough's 
Grammar  is  used. 

L  II.  and  III.  Beginning  Latin  Book:  Collar  and  Daniell,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,  Fall  and  Winter.     Via  Latina,  Spring. 

IV.  and  V.  Cesar's  Commentaries:  Books  I.-IV  and  Prose  Com- 
position, Fall  and  Wmter. 

VI.  VII.  Cicero's  Orations:  Six  Orations— including  the  four 
against  Cataline.     Prose  Composition.    Spring  and  Fall. 

VIII.  and  IX.  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Books  I.-VI.  Mythology  and 
Prisody,  Winter  and  Spring. 

X.  XI.  XII.  Livy:  Fall  and  first  half  of  Winter.  Books  XXL,  XXII. 
Special  study  of  the  Punic  Wars.  Horace — last  half  of  the  Winter  term 
and  the  Spring  term.  Selected  Odes.  Sight  reading  from  Ovid  and  other 
authors.    This  course  is  given  in  1907-1908. 

XIII.  XIV.  XV.  Cicero's  Cato  Maior  and  L^lius:  Cicero's 
philosophical  teachings,  Fall.     Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola,  Winter. 

Plautus,  Terence,  OR  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles:  Private 
Life  of  the  Romans,  Spring.    This  course  is  given  in  1906-1907. 

Courses  I.  to  XI.  are  preparatory,  courses  X.  to  XV.  are  College  Couises. 

MATHEMATICS 

I.  Elementary  Algebra.  The  aim  is  to  develop  power  to  general- 
ize, and  to  introduce  the  student  to  a  broader  field  of  mathematical  study, 
requiring  systematic  and  accurate  mental  processes  This  course  extends 
through  the  first  preparatory  year.  Classes  are  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  only. 

II.  Plane  Geometry.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
more  formal  methods  of  reasoning,  and  by  means  of  original  problems 
develop  originality  in  process  of  demonstration.  Much  attention  is  also 
given  to  drawing.    The  course  extends  through  the  second  preparatory  year. 

III.  Solid  Geometry.  In  this  course  the  student's  power  to  draw  in 
perspective  and  to  deal  with  the  third  dimension  is  trained.  Original  work 
is  emphasized.     Fall  term  of  Freshman  year. 

IV.  College  Algebra.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  graph,  and 
methods  of  solving  equations  of  higher  degree.     Imaginaries,  Determinants, 
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Logarithms,  Partial  and  Continped  Fractions,  Inequalities,  and  Series 
receive  careful  attention.  The  student  is  given  original  work  to  test  his 
power  to  grapple  with  subjects  requiring  thought.  Winter  and  Spring 
terms  of  Freshman  year. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  course  extends  through 
the  first  half  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  student  is  expected  to  rely  on 
self  and  give  evidence  of  power  to  think  through  problems  somewhat  com- 
plex. The  application  of  Trigonometry  is  made  to  Astronomy  and  Naviga- 
tion. 

VI.  Plane  Surveying.  With  compass  and  chain,  the  student  is  set 
to  the  task  of  working  out  the  various  problems  that  confront  a  surveyor. 
Drawings  and  field  notes  must  be  presented  for  inspection.  The  elements  of 
leveling  aud  railroad  grading  are  also  taken  up.  This  course  very  fittingly 
follows  the  course  in  Trigonometry.     2nd  half  of  Sophomore  year. 

VIT.  Analytical  Geometry.  The  straight  line  and  conic  sections 
in  particular;  elementary  work  in  higher  plane  curves  and  solid  geometry 
of  the  point,  plane,  straight  line,  surfaces  of  revolution  and  quadric  surfaces. 
Two  terms.     Not  given  in  1906-07. 

Course  VIII.  Differential  Calculus.  Theory  of  limits,  differentiation 
of  common  functions.  Maxima  and  minima,  curve  tracing,  and  practical 
application  of  successive  differentiation.     One  term.     Not  given  in  1906-7. 

Course  IX.  Integral  Calculus.  Indefinite  and  definite  integrals, 
change  of  variable,  areas  and  volumes,  average  values  of  functions  and 
their  practical  applications  in  mechanics.     One  term.     Not  given  in  1907-08. 

Course  X.  Descriptive  Geometry.  The  study  of  the  standard  method 
of  representing  geometric  forms  by  projections  on  plane  surfaces,  and  the 
graphical  solutions  of  geometric  problems.  Primarily  intended  for  students 
looking  to  a  course  in  engineering.     One  term.     Not  given  in  1907-8. 

Course  XI.  Mechanical  Drawing,  The  use  of  instruments,  perspec- 
tive projection  and  design  drawing.     One  term.     Not  given  in  1907-8. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

I.  Psychology.  Descriptive  and  Experimental:  A  scientific 
study  of  mental  states  as  they  occur.  The  intimate  correlations  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  carefully  noted.  The  physical  mechanism — the  end  organs, 
the  nerves  and  the  brain— is  studied  with  the  view  both  of  urderstanding  it 
and  of  showing  its  connection  with  the  mental  life.  James'  Briefer  Course, 
Ladd's  Descriptive  Psychology,  Witmer's  Analytical  Psychology,  and 
Maher's  Psychology  are  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  Experiments,  assigned 
readings  and  class-papers  are  required  of  all  students.     Fall  term,  four  hours. 

II.  Psychology.  Descriptive  and  Theoretical:  This  is  an 
extension  of  Course  I.  It  aims  to  give  a  wider  knowledge  of  psychology 
itself,  and  to  indicate  something  of  its  relation  to  philosophy.  The  texts 
used  are  Maher's  Psychology  and  Bowne's  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Theory.  As  in  Course  I.,  extensive  readings  and  class-papers  are  required. 
Winter  term,  four  hours.  Unless  by  special  arrangement  these  courses  (I. 
.and  II.),  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  reached  the  rank  of  Sophomore. 
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III.  Logic:  Hibben's  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic.  The  student 
is  required  at  the  outset  to  gain  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  and 
the  formulae  of  deductive  logic.  This  is  followed  by  a  large  amount  of 
praxis.  Sections  of  books,  newspaper  editorials  and  current  speeches  are 
examined  as  to  their  logical  accuracy,  the  object  being  to  send  each  member 
of  the  class  out  with  the  power  readily  and  successfully  to  make  a  logical 
analysis  of  any  production  which  may  pass  under  his  notice.  From  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  such  analyses  with  full  criticisms  and  reasons  are 
required  to  be  written  out  in  a  note  book  as  part  of  the  final  examination 
work.  The  inductive  work  follows  the  order  of  Mr.  Hibben's  text  and  this 
is  supplemented  by  required  library  readings  and  exercises.  Spring  term, 
four  hours. 

IV.  History  of  Philosophy:  Four  hours  a  week  during  the  year. 
The  study  of  an  appropriate  text-book  is  supplemented  by  reading  from  the 
library,  class  discussions  and  thesis  work.  The  object  is  to  gain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  philosophy,  the  solutions  which  have  been 
offered  by  different  schools  of  thinkers,  and  the  progress  of  philosophic 
thought  through  the  centuries.  Most  attention  is  given  to  the  representative 
thinkers  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus,  Augustine,  the  Stoics,  the  Epi- 
cureans, the  Scholastics,  and  in  modern  philosophy,  Decartes,  Spinoza, 
Bacon,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel,  Spencer  and   others. 

V.  Ethics:  Four  hours  a  week  during  half  the  year.  Analysisof  the 
facts  of  conduct  and  of  the  moral  development  of  humanity,  the  scientific  ex- 
planation of  conduct,  different  views  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  moral  standi 
ards,  the  history  of  ethics  and  of  the  types  of  ethical  theory;  altruistic,  ideal- 
istic and  evolutionary  ethics  and  a  brief  study  of  the  moral  progress  of 
humanity.  A  tex'-book,  to  be  announced,  will  be  used  and  library  readings 
and  theses  based  on  the  readings  of  ?uch  works  as  Martineau,  Sidgwick, 
Paulsen,  Spencer,  Stephen,  together  with  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Kant  and  others  will  supplement  the  text  work. 

VI.  Theism:  Four  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  A  careful  exam- 
ination is  made  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence  for  belief  in  a 
•supreme,  self-existent,  personal  Being,  who  is  distinct  from,  and  independ- 
ent of  what  he  hasbrought  into  existence.  Diman's  Theism  and  flint's  Anti- 
theistic  Theories  are  the  texts  for  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Courses  V  and  VI  will  be  given  in  1906-1907;  course  IV  in  1907-1908. 

VII.  Advanced  Bible  Study:  First  half  of  the  year,  four  hours  a 
week.  This  course  will  be  for  mature  students  only  and  will  consist  of  a 
study  of  the  leading  theories 'as  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Hexateuchal 
books,  the  prophetic  literature,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  the  Apocalyptic  literature,  the  Synoptic  problem,  the  critical 
questions  connected  with  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  literature  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the.-e  and  other  similar  problems  to  Apologetics. 

VIII.  Apologetics:  Four  hours  a  week  dnring  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  The  principles  and  claims  of  Theism  and  Christianity.  Bruce's 
Apologetics  is  used  as  a  text.  A  study  is  made  of  the  principal  forms  in 
which  unbelief  has  manifested  itself,  the  function  and  the  method  of  Apolo- 
getic, the  anti-Christian  theories  of  the  universe  in  contrast  with   the  Chris- 
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tian,  including  the  pantheistic,  the  materialistic,  the  deistic,  the  agnostic, 
speculative  theism,  and  other  minor  theories.  This  is  followed  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  world's  preparation  for  the  Messiah's  advent,  the  religion  of  the 
prophets,  the  Messianic  views  of  the  Old  Testament  writers,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment literature,  the  Christian  origins,  the  kingdom  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  testimony  from  the  nature  and  inherent  character  of 
that  kingdom,  the  adaptation  of  Christi^nity  to  the  needs  of  man,  the  mira- 
cles, the  moral  argument,  the  practical  arguments  for  Christianity  as  the  true 
faith,  and  the  relation  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  to  Christianiiy. 
The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  and  required 
readings. 

PHYSICS 

I.  II.  III.  Elementary  Physics,  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year 
This  is  the  regular  preparatory  work  and  consists  of  class  recitations  from 
text  book,  explanations  of  difficult  points,  solution  of  problems,  illustrations 
of  phenomena  by  means  of  apparatus,  and  discussion  of  finished  experi- 
ments. The  laboratory  »vork  is  as  far  as  possible  of  the  quantitative  char- 
acter. It  embraces  experiments  to  illustrate  the  leading  principles  of  the 
science,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  with  care  satisfactory  results  may  be 
obtained,  and  a  solid  foundation  be  laid  for  more  advanced  study. 

IV.  V.  VI.  Junior  Year:  Course  IV.,  given  in  fall  term  includes 
molecular  physics,  mechanics  and  heat.  Course  V.,  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. Course  VI.,  Sound  and  light.  Hastings  and  Beach  used  as  general 
text.  Special  manuals  are  used  for  each  course.  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a 
prerequisite  for  these  courses.     Offered  in  alternate  years.    - 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

In  this  department  courses  will  be  given  in  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Politics  and  Sociology.  The  importance  of  these  subjects  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  and  their  interdependence  emphasized.  In 
the  general  recitation  work  the  subjects  are  presented  by  means  of  text 
books,  lectures  and  prescribed  supplementary  reading.  Map  work,  the  pre- 
paration of  bibliographies  and  essays,  and  the  use  of  original  sources  are 
also  to  some  extent  required. 

Note.  The  courses  in  History  are  outlined  under  the  caption  History. 
The  other  courses  in  Social  Sciences  are  as  below. 

Political  Economy — I.  Junior,  Fall— A  study  of  the  laws  governing 
the  production,  exchange  and  distribution  of  wealth.    Text— Bullock. 

II.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  Junior,  Winter— A  review 
of  the  subject  from  1789  to  the  present  time.  The  leading  acts  of  Congress 
upon  financial  questions  receive  careful  attention.  Special  topics  assigned 
individual  members  of  the  class  for  investigation.     Text — Dewey. 

III.  Practical  Economic  Questions  of  the  Day.  Junior,  Spring — Sub- 
jects will  be  selected  for  investigation,  such  as  Taxation,  Transportation, 
Monopolies,  Labor  Unions,  Etc. 
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POLITICS 

I.  The  American  Commonwealth.  Senior,  Fall— Includes  a  thorough 
iscussion  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  National  and  State 
lovernments  and  the  Political  Party  System  of  the  United  States.  Text — 
Iryce's  American  Commonwealth. 

II.  Comparative  Constitutional  Government.  Senior,  Winter — A  com- 
arative  study  of  the  constitutions  of  England,  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States.     Text— Wilson. 

III.  International  Law.  Senior,  Spring— A  study  of  the  general  prin- 
iples  of  International  law  governing  under  conditions  of  Peace,  War  and 
Neutrality.     Text — Lawrence. 

Given  in  1907-8. 

SOCIOLOGY 

I.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Sociology.     General  text — Spencer. 

II.  Practical  Sociology — Consideration  of  some  of  the  more  important 
Dcial  problems  under  present  day  conditions  in  the  United  States.  General 
jxt— Wright. 

III.  Social  Reform — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  term's  work  with 
more  definite  study  as  to   practical    reform  methods.     General  text— Ely. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  1906-07, 
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MAMIE  LUELLA  ROBINSON,  A.  M. 
Dean  of  Women  ;  Professor  of  English. 

LEVI  ASA  STOUT,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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*JAMES  LAWRENCE  LARDNER,  B.  S. 
Professor  of  Eiiglish  Literature  and  Elocution. 

MILTON  JOSEPH  GRIFFIN,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Modern  Langtiages. 

REV.  JOHN  LAWRENCE  SEATON,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
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Instructor  in  Ettglish  and  Elocution. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  SPERA 
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CLARION  DeWITT  HARDY,  A.  B. 
Director  of  Physical  Culture  and  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

DELIA  CONLEY 

Critic  Teacher 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Education,  which  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
academic  year,  was  established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  and  training  for  students  of  collegiate  grade 
who  might  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  larger 
high  schools  of  the  state,  or  as  superintendents  of  city  school  systems. 
While  the  courses  of  instruction  are  much  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all 
requirements  for  the  permanent  State  Diploma,  the  School  of  Education 
nevertheless  does  not  aim  chiefly  at  satisfying  any  specific  demands  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  rather  at  furnishing  adequate 
scholastic  and  professional  training  for  teachers  who  are  to  occupy  respon- 
sible positions  in  educational  work,  Snd  perhaps  also  to  become  leaders  of 
educational  'thought.  The  courses  offered,  moreover,  are  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  afford  liberal  opportunities  for  choice,  and  for  specializing  along 
one  or  more  lines  of  investigation,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  student 
or  the  particular  department  of  educational  work  to  which  he  expects  to 
devote  himself. 

As  at  present  organized,  the  School  of  Education  includes  a  Collegiate 
Department,  a  Graduate  Department  and  a  Normal  Department, 

THE  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT 

The  work  of  the  Collegiate  Department  is  carried  on  in  close  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  of  the  college  students  may  specialize  in  education  as  far  as  the  fixed 
requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  will  permit.  Students  who  elect  at 
least  twenty-four  term  hours  in  education  as  part  of  their  collegiate  course, 
and  twelve  term  hours  in  education  in  addition  to  the  work  required  for  a 
degree,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  at  graduation  both  their  college  diploma 
and  the  diploma  of  the  School  of  Education.  The  conditions  for  graduation 
from  college  ai|p  stated  on  page  34  of  the  University  Catalogue. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  should  specialize  in 
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some  one  department,  or  at  most  in  two  departments,  of  collegiate  study 
and  should  take,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Education,  and  the  Principles  of  Administration  and  Instruction  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  a  special  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  the 
subjects  comprised  in  their  chosen  department.  Special  courses  are  offered 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English  Language  and  Literature; 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Mathematics;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching  History;  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching  the  Biologic- 
al Sciences;  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  the  Physical  Sciences; 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages;  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  the  Ancient  Classic  Languages.  These  courses  will 
be  conducted  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  several  departments  in  the 
college.  Advanced  students  will  be  given  opportunity  to  observe  the  teach- 
ing of  their  specialty  in  the  Preparatory  School  and  to  devote  some  time  to 
practice  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
department. 

Description   of   Courses 

The  following  courses  in  education  are  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted not  less  than  two  years  of  college  work,  including  the  course  in 
Psychology  and  Logic,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  special  conditions  stated. 
For  a  description  of  collegiate  courses  see  pages  35  and  36  of  the  University 
Catalogue. 

L     History   of  Education 

A  study  of  the  history  of  educational  ideals  and  practice  from  the 
earliest  times  to  our  day.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  theoretic  concep- 
tions and  the  social  forces  which  were  especially  influential  in  determining 
specific  forms  of  organization,  or  the  spirit  and  conter^t  of  instruction,  at 
different  stages  of  educational  development.  A  careful  study  of  the  doc- 
trines of  educational  leaders  and  reformers,  and  of  tbeir  influence  upon 
practice,  will  be  made.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a  survey  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  nineteenth  century,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  evolution  of  national  school  systems  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
modern  scientific  spirit.— /^cz^r  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year, — Requir- 
ed of  all  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  School  of  Education.  Omitted 
in  IQ06-1907. 

n.    Philosophy   of   Education 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  all, education.  The  general  aim 
and  scope  of  education;  individual  and  social  aspects  of  education;  educa" 
tion  as  formal  culture,  as  adjustment,  as  preparation  for  civic  life;  the  school 
as  a  social  institution;  stages  in  education  and  the  special  aim  of  education 
at  each  stage;  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  material  of  instruction;  the 
doctrines  of  interest,  concentration,  and  correlation  of  studies;  moral,  men 
tal,  and  physical  hygiene,  etc  — Four  t'hnes  a  week  throughout  the  year.- — 
Preliminary  requirement,  psychology,  and  at  least  an  elementary  course  in 
the  history  of  educiition. 
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III.    Childhood   and   Adolescence 

A  study  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  in  childhood  and 
adolescence  with  special  reference  to  the  pedagogical  principles  involved. 
The  course  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  methods  ol  child  study  and  a 
review  of  recent  literature  on  child  study  and  the  psychology  of  adolescence. 
— Four  hours  a  week. 

IV.    Principles  OF  Administration  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education 

a.  A  study  of  the  school  systems  of  France,  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  schools  of  middle  rank 
and  the  content  and  methods  of  secondary  education.  Lectures  and  reports 
on  assigned  and  suggested  reading.— /^cz/r  hours  a  week  during  the  fall 
term. 

b.  The  history  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  Brown's 
"Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools"  will  be  used  as  text,  supplemented  by  sug- 
gested reading. —  Winter  term  four  hours  a  week. 

c.  Principles  of  administration  and  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 
The  aim  and  scope  of  secondary  education  as  related  to  the  elementary 
school  and  the  college  and  to  social  requirements;  the  culture  value  of  sec- 
ondary school  studies;  the  elective  system  in  the  high  school;  specialization 
in  the  high  school;  etc.  Lectures,  reports  discussions. — Spri7ig  term,  four 
hours  a  week. — Preliminary  requirement,  psychology  and  at  least  an 
elementary  course  in  the  history  of  education. 

V.    Problems  of  Secondary  Education 

A  study  of  important  present-day  problems  in  secondary  education. 
The  course  will  be  conducted  by  the  "seminary"  method  and  each  student 
will  be  expected  to  make  an  independent  and  thorough  investigation  of  at 
least  one  phase  of  secondary  school  instruction  or  administration.  Primar- 
ily for  graduates  and  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  twelve  term  hours  in  the 
history,  or  philosophy  of  education. —  Two  hours  a  week,  four  hours  credit. 

Vi.    Seminary  in  School  Supervision  and  Administration 

A  study  of  some  of  the  leading  problems  in  school  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. Forms  of  educational  control;  the  constitution  of  state  and 
city  school  systems,  functions  of  the  school  board,  the  superintendent,  the 
principal;  the  business  side  of  school  administration;  school  buildingsl 
school  grounds;  sanitation  of  school  buildings  and  grounds;  etc.  For  grad- 
uates and  seniors  who  have  had  psychology  and  at  least  twelve  term  hours 
of  advanced  work  in  education. —  Two  hours  a  week  four  hours  credit. 

Courses  in  Theory  and  Practice 

Unless  otherwise  specifically  stated  each  of  these  courses  is  arranged 
for  one  term's  work,  four  times  a  week, 

I.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English  in  Secon- 
dary Schools:  The  problems  of  most  interest  to  the  high  school  instruct- 
or will  be  considered.     The  work  of  the  term  will  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
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ing  divisions:  ( i  )Discussions  of  methods  of  teaching  English  Composition 
in  high  schools,  selection  of  material,  classics  suitable  for  such  material,  etc  ; 
(2.)  The  teaching  of  Rhetoric,  the  aim,  the  method,  the  illustrative  materi- 
al, rhetorical  analysis,  classics  ?nd  their  value;  (3.)  Methods  of  studying 
masterpieces  of  literature,  relation  of  such  study  to  that  of  the  life  of  the 
author;  (4.)  Place,  purpose  and  method  of  instruction  in  the  History  of 
English  and  American  Literature, 

II.  The  Theory  and  Practice  op^  Te'^ching  Mathematics:  The 
aim  of  mathematical  instruc'ion,  the  psychology  of  mathematics,  relation  of 
mathematics  to  other  subjects  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  the  relative 
culture  value  of  mathematics,  the  order  in  which  different  branches  of  the 
subject  sliould  be  taken  up  in  a  high  school  course,  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
instruction  in  each  branch,  a  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  accom- 
panied by  concrete  ilhistrations.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  best  methods  available  for  secondary  school  instruction 
in  mathematics. 

III.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  History:  The 
course  will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  needs  of  the  class  but  the  general 
aim  will  be  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  princip  es  and  to  illustrate  their  appli- 
cation in  concrete  cases.  How  to  make  the  study  of  history  interesting  and 
how  to  secure  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  how  to  help  the  pupil 
who  does  not  wish  to  learn,  are  some  of  the  problems  to  which  attention  will 
be  given.  S:  me  study  will  be  made  also  of  the  course  of  study  in  history 
for  high  schools,  the  proper  se cjuence  of  subj-^cts  and  the  relative  amount 
of  time  and  emphasis  which  should  be  given  to  each. 

IV.  Methods  in  Biological  Sciences:  The  actual  culture  and 
information  value  of  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Botany,  will  be  considered, 
and  also  their  value  as  compared  with  other  subjects  taught  in  high  schools. 
The  aim  will  be.  so  far  as  possible,  to  asscertain  the  order  in  which  these 
subjects  should  come  in  the  course;  also  the  relative  amount  of  laboratory 
and  text-book  work,  and  how  this  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  class  and  school.  The  individual  and  collectis^e  methods  of 
laboratory  work  will  be  explained  and  illustrated.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  physiological  activities  as  compared  with  classifica- 
tion and  collection  of  specimens.  The  course  will  necessarily  be  modified 
to  meet  the  needs  or  desires  of  students  electing  it.  Free  discussion  will  be 
encouraged  and  expected,  as  will  also  reports  on  specially  assigned  topics. 
In  short,  the  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  every  day  problems 
confronting  the  actual,  as  well  as  the  ideal  teacher. 

V.  Methods  in  Physics  and  Chemistry:  Probably  no  other  sub- 
jects in  the  high  school  curriculum  vary  so  much  in  amount  and  kind  of 
work  as  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  no  subjects  offer  so  many  difiliculties  to 
the  teacher,  especially  in  the  small  schools  where  funds  for  apparatus  are 
limited.  Because  of  these  dif^culties  laboratory  work  is  frequently  omitted 
or  else  performed  with  so  little  enthusiasm  as  to  greatly  diminish  its  value. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  show  how  the  difficulties  in  these  subjects  may 
be  overcome,  and  how  a  large  amount  of  useful,  how  indeed  nearly  all  nec- 
essary, apparatus  may  be  made  at  lit. le  cost.     The   value  of   problems,  and 
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the  number  and  grade  of  desirable  problems,  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as 
the  preparaiory  training  necessary  for  the  successful  study  of  Physics  on 
its  mathematical  side.  The  dangers  into  which  high  school  science  is  likely 
to  degenerate  will  be  pointed  out. 

VJ.  Modern  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools:  A  discussion  of 
the  aim,  purpose,  and  relative  cultural  and  practical  value  of  the  s'udy  of  ' 
modern  languages  in  secondary  schools.  Among  the  topics  to  which  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  are  the  methods  of  approach  mthe  study  ot  Ger- 
man and  French,  the  question  of  introducing  modern  languages  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  the  relative  amount  of  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  grammar, 
conversation  and  translation,  selection  and  grading  of  materials  for  reading 
and  translation,  methods  of  developing  literary  interest  and  s\mpathy,  value 
of  an  intensive  study  of  special  periods  of  German  or  French,  correlation  of 
studies  in  P>ench  or  German  with  studies  in  English  Literature.  The 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  place  and  value  of 
modern  languages  in  the  high  school  curriculum  and  to  introduce  him  to  the 
best  methods  of  arranging  the  material  of  the  course,  and  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  at  each  stage.     One  term,  four  times  a  week. 

VIL  Methods  IN  High  School  Latin:  This  course  will  cover  the 
subjects  of  First  Year  Latin,  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Vergil.  The  character  of 
work  will  be  such  as  to  deal  with  practical  methods  of  instruction — not 
theory  only  but  concrete  illustrations  of  how  to  conduct  recitations,  what 
points  to  emphasize  at  given  times,  how  to  meet  special  difficulties.  Those 
who  have  taught  or  exptct  to  teach  High  School  Latin  will  find  this  work  of 
great  practical  value.  Collar  &  Daniel's  First  Latin  Book,  Allen  &  Green- 
ough's  Grammar,  Guerber's  Myths,  D'Ooge's  Prose  Composition  will  be 
required  texts.     Any  text  can  be  utilized  in  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Vergil. 

Conspectus  of  College  Courses 

A  complete  conspectus  of  College  Courses  will  be  found  on  page  35  of 
the  general  catalogue.  The  student  will  select  his  collegiate  studies  with 
reference  to  the  degree  which  he  wishes  to  obtain,  taking  Psychology  and 
Logic  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  electing  Education  at  least  four  hours 
each  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  also  such  further  courses  in  educa- 
tion as  his  time  will  permit  and  his  interests  determine,  but  to  the  extent  of 
not  less  than  twelve  term  hours. 

THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

For  graduates  of  this  University  or  of  other  universities  of  equal  rank, 
who  desire  to  spend  one  or  more  years  in  advanced  study  of  education, 
graduate  courses  will  be  provided  and  work  assigned  leading  to  a  master's 
or  doctor's  degree.  A  limited  part  of  this  work  may  be  done  in  absentia, 
but  all  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  spend  at  least  two  years  in 
residence. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

As  heretofore,  the  courses  of  study  and  training  in  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment are  designed  especially  for  young  men  and  young  women  who  wish  to 
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prepare  themselves  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  state,  including  gr.ided  schools  of  cities  and  towns.  The  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  making  such  preparation  in  the  stimulating  environment  of 
a  thorv)ughly  organized  and  efficient  college  will  be  apparent  without  argu- 
ment. Graduates  of  the  Normal  Department  who  continue  their  work  in 
college  will  receive  credit  for  all  studies  which  they  may  have  pursued  in 
advance  of  the  requirements  for  college  entrance.  The  courses  of  study 
have  been  arranged  in  accordance  wi  h  recent  enactments  by  the  State 
Legislature  of  South  Dakota  and  have  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  various 
classes  of  students. 

The  five-year  courses  outlined  below  are  designed  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions for  a  "State  Certificate"  qualifying  the  holder  to  teach  for  five  years  in 
any  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  These  courses,  as  well  as  the  Special 
Course  for  high  school  graduates,  have  been  officially  endorsed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
vision nf  the  school  laws: 

Section  2286.  A  state  certificate  shall  authorize  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  issued  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  including  those 
in  cities  and  towns,  for  the  period  of  five  years.  Applicants  for  such  state 
certificates  shall,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  show  satisfactory  proficiency 
in  orthogriphy,  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, physiology  and  hygiene,  United  States  history,  including  South  Dakota 
history,  and  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  in  civil  government, 
American  literature,  drawing,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physical  geography, 
physics  or  botany,  general  history,  pedagogy  and  English  language,  compo- 
sition and  rhetoric. 

Provided,  that  a  diploma  from  any  state  normal  school  of  South  Dakota, 
having  a  course  of  study  in  which  at  least  one  year's  work  above  an  approved 
four-year  high  school  course  is  required,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  ex- 
amination in  the  subjects  named;  provided  further,  that  a  diploma  from  any 
other  school  in  this  state  having  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the  state 
normal  school  course  herein  mentioned,  and  embracing  all  of  the  subjects 
required  in  the  examination  for  a  state  certificate  together  with  a  course  of 
at  least  eighteen  months  of  pedagogy  and  professional  training,  comprising 
at  least  one  fourth  work  for  said  time,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  exami- 
nation in  the  sudjects  named.  Such  diploma  or  a  certified  copy  thereof, 
accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  course  of  study  pursued,  specifically 
showing  the  amount  of  class  work  and  the  standing  in  each  branch,  must  be 
filed  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  An  applicant  for  such 
state  certificate  by  examination  must  submit  evidence  of  at  least  twenty-four 
months  successful  experience  in  teaching.  An  applicant  who  presents  such 
diploma  shall  after  graduation  teach  successfully  for  at  least  eighteen 
months  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  state  certificate;  provided 
that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  issue  to  su:h  applicant  a 
provisional  certificate  for  such  probationary  period.  Every  applicant  for  a 
state  certificate  shall  submit  satisfactory  evidence  of  good    moral  character, 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

It  is  expected  that  students  will  be  able  to  present  at  the  time  of  en- 
trance, certificates  showing  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  sub- 
jects named  below.  In  case  any  cannot  present  such  certificates,  opportunity 
will  be  given  before  the  close  of  the  first  term,  for  all  such  to  pass  exami- 
nations in  any  or  all  subjects.  If  neither  satisfactory  certificates  are  pre- 
sented nor  satisfactory  examinations  passed,  the  student  will  be  expected 
to  make  up  any  deficiencies  of  preparation  by  work  in  regular  classes 

Arithmetic— The  equivalent  of  White's  Complete,  Milne's,  Green- 
leaf's  or  Robinson's.  Grammar—  The  equivalent  of  Maxwell's  Higher  Eng- 
lish, Reed  and  Kellogg's,  Conklin's,  or  Kittridge  and  Arnold's.  Reading — 
The  equivalent  of  Swinton's  Fifth  Reader  or  Todd  and  Powell's  Fifth 
Reader.  Penmanship — The  ability  to  write  a  legible  hand.  Orthography 
— The  ability  to  spell  words  found  in  common  use  and  to  apply  rules  for 
forming  plurals  and  tenses.  Physiology — The  equivalent  of  Blaisdell's 
Overton's,  or  Hutchinson's  Elements.  Physical  Geography — The  equivalent 
of  Dryer's  or  Davis.  Descriptive  Geography — The  equivalent  of  Frye  or 
Redway  and  Hinnan.  History — The  equivalent  of  McMaster's  or  Mont- 
gomery's Leading  Facts. 

Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  have  already  spent  one  or  more  years  in  a  recognized 
high  school  wi  1  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  and  given  credit  on  cer- 
tificates for  all  studies  of  the  Normal  Course  in  which  they  have  made  a 
satisfactory  record.  Mature  students  and  teachers  of  experience  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  examination. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  condition  for  graduation  from  the  Normal  Department  is  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  one  of  the  specified  courses  of  study.  In  each  case 
the  course  of  study  completed  will  be  designated  in  the  diploma.  Candi- 
dates for  graduation  must  have  spent  at  least  two  terms  in  residence  and 
are  expected  lo  present  a  full  statement  of  their  scheme  for  graduation  to 
the  proper  officer,  on  November  15,  February  15,  and  April  15  of  the  year  of 
graduation. 

Conspectus  of  Normal  Courses 

I.    PHILOSOPHICAL   COURSE 

FIRST   YEAR 

Latin.  5  Latin,  5  Latin.  S 

Algebra,  5  Algebra.  5  Algebra,  5 

Eng  Comp.  and  Classics,  4  Eng.  Comp.  and  Clapsicp,  4  Erg  Comp.  ard  Classics,  4 

Physiography,  4  Physiog.  54,  Physiology  J^,  4  Physiology,  4 

SECOND   YEAR 

Caesai,  5  .  Caesar,  5  Cicero,  5 

Geometry.  5  Geometry,  4  Geometry,  4 

General  History,  4  General  History,  4  General  History.  4 

Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4  Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4  Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 

Drawing,  2  Drawing,  2 
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THIRU   YEAR 

Cicero.  5  Vergl.  5  Vergil,  5 

Physics.  4  Physics,  4  Physics,  4 

Psychology  and  Principles  of   Psvchology  and  Principles  of   Psychology  and  Principles  of 

Education,  2  Education,  2  Education,  2 

American  History,  4  American  History,  4  Elementary  Politics,  4 

Bookkeeping,  2  BookkeeDing,  2  Bookkeeping,  2 


FOURTH    YEAR 


German,  French,  Solid  Gecni-  German,  French,  Col.  Alge- 


etry,  or  Science,  4 
English  Literatuie,  4 
History  of  Education,  3 

Professional  Reviews,  5 
Vocal  Music,  2 


bra,  01  Science,  4 
English  Literature.  4 
History    of  Education   JS^, 

School  Management  J4,  3 
Professional  Reviews,  3 
Vocal  Music,  2 


German,  French,  Col.  Alge- 
bra, or  Science,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
School  Management,  3 

Professional  Reviews,  5 
Vocal  Music,  2 


FIFTH   YEAR 

Advanced  Psychology.  4  Advanced  Psychology,  4 

Methods  and  Practice,  5  Methods  and  Practice,  5 

English,  4  English,  4 

One  study  to  be  selected  from  the  following  list:— 4 

Latin;  German;  French;  Chemistry;  Historj ;  Mathematics;   Biology;  Geolcgy,  Political 
Economy;  Advanced  English  Literature. 


Logic,  4 

Methods  and  Practice,  5 

English,  4 


Physical  training  required  throughout  the  course;  Pecmanship,  Orthography,  Literary, 
Work  and  Elocution,  required  at  intervals  throughout  the  couise. 

IL  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE 


Latin,  or  German,  5 
Algebra,  ; 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics, 
Physiography,  4 


FIRST   YEAR 

Latin,  or  German,  5 
Algebra,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 
Physiog.  Yi,  Physiology  ^,  4 


Latin,  or  German,  5 
Algebra,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 
Physiology,  4 


Caesar,  or  German,  5 
Geometry,  ; 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 


SECOND   YEAR 

Caesar,  or  German,  5 
Geometry,  4 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics, 
Drawing,  2 

THIRD   YEAR 


Cicero,  or  German,  5 
Geometry,  4 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  find  C!as?ics,  4 
Drawing,  2 


German,  or  French,  5 


German,  or  French, 


German,  or  French,  5 


Physics,  4  Physics,  4  Physics,  4 

Psychology  and  Principles  of  Psychology  and  Principles  of  Psychology  and  Principles  of 

Education,  2  Education,  2  Education,  2 

American  History,  4  American  History,  4  Elementary  Politics,  4 

Bookkeeping,  2  bookkeeping,  2  Bookkeeping,  2 

FOURTH   YEAR 

Second    Modern    Language,  Second    Modern    Language,  Second  Modern    Language, 


Solid  Geom.,  or  Chem., 
Professional  Reviews,  5 
English  Literature,  4 
History  of  Education.  3 

Vocal  Music.  2 


Col.. Algebra.  orChem.,  4 


Professional  Reviews,  S 
English  Literature,  4 
History    of     Education 
School  Management  Yz 
Vocal  Music,  2 
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Col.  Algebra,  or  Chem.,  4 
Professional  Reviews,  5 
English  Literature,  4 
School  Management,  3 

Vocal  Music,  2 


FIFTH   YEAR 

Advanced  Psychology.  4  Advanced  Psychology.  4 

Methods  and  Practice,  5  Methods  and  Kractice,  5 

English,  4  English    4 

One  study  to  be  selected  from  the  lollowin?  list:  -4 
German;  French;  t'hem  stry;  History;  Mathtmatics; 

otny;  Advanced  English  Literature;  Advanced  Phjsirs. 


Logic.  4 

Methods  and  Practice,  5 

English,  4 

Bi"logy;  Geology;  Political  Econ- 


Physical  training  required  throughout  the  course;  Penmanship,  Orthograf  hy.  Literary 
Work  and  Elocution  required  at  intervals  throughout  the  course. 

IIL    ENGLISH   COURSE 


Bookkeeping,  5 
Algebra,  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 
Physiography,  4 


FIRST  YKAR 

Bookkeep'g^,Coni  Law  5^,  S  Commercial  Law,  5 
Algebra.  5  Algebra.  5 

Eng  Ci'mp.  and  Classics.  4       Eng.  Comp   and  Classics.  4 
Physiog.  ^,  Physiology  }4-  4    Physiology,  4 


SECOND   YEAR 

German.    Scien-e.    or     Ad- 

vnnced  Com.  Course.  5 
Geometry,  4 
General  History.  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
Drawing,  2 

THIRD  YEAR 

German,  or  Chemistry,  4 

Physics,  4 

Psychology  and  Principles 

of  Education.  2 
American  History,  4 
Vocal  Music,  2 

rOl'RTH    YEAR 

German,    French,     or    Solid    German,  French,  or  College 

Geometry,  4  Algebra.  4 

English  Literature.  4  English  Literature.  4 

Bookkeeping,  or  Elocution, *2  Bookkeeping,  or  Elocution,  2 
Professional  Reviews,  5  Profess. onal  Reviews,  5 

History  of  Education,  3  History    of     Education    14, 

School  Management  ^,  3 


German,     Science,    or     Ad- 
vanced Com  Course,  S 
Geometry,  5 
Geneial  History.  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 


German,  or  Chemistry,  4 

Physics.  4 

Psychology  and  Principles 

of  Education.  2 
American  His'ory,  4 
Vocal  Music,  2 


German.    Science,     or    Ad- 
vanced Com.  Course.  5 
Geometry,  4 
General  History.  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
Drawing,  2 


German,  or  Chemistry,  4 

Physics,  4 

Psychology  and  Principles 

of  Education,  2 
Elementary  Politics,  4 
Vocal  Music,  2 


German,  French,  or  College 

Algebra,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Bookkeeping,  or  Elocution.  2 
Piofessional  Reviews,  5 
School  Management,  3 


FIFTH   YEAR 

Advanced  Psychology,  4  Advanced  Psychology.  4 

Methods  and  Practice,  5  Methods  and  Practice,  5 

English,  4  English.  4 

One  study  to  be  selected  from  the  following  list:— 4 

German;  French;  History;  Mathematics;  College  Biology;  Geology;  Political  Economy; 
Advanced  Physics;  Advanced  English  Literature;  Sociology. 


Advanced  Ps\chology,  4 
Methods  and  1^  ractice.  5 
English  4 


Physical  training  required  throughout  the  course;  Penmanship;  Orthography,  Literary 
Work  and  Elocution,  required  at  intervals  throughout  the  course. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSE   FOR   HIGH   SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Psychology  and    Principles    Psychology    and    Principles    Psychology    and    Principles 

of  Education,  2  of  Education.  2  of  Education,  2 

• *  To  be  elected  by  students  who  have  had  Bookkeeping. 
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Professional  Reviews.  ^ 

VTetliods  and  Practice.  5 

History    of     Education     ^, 
School  Management  )^,  3 
One  study  to  be  selected  from  the  following  list:  — 4 
Latin;  German;  French;  Chemistry ;  History;  Mathematics;  English;  Bioh^gy 


Professional  Reviews.  5 
Mithjds  and  Practice,  5 
History  of  Education.  3 


Professional  Reviews.  5 
Methods  and  Practice.  5 
School  Management.  3 


Special  Four-year  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  for  students  who  cannot  spend  more 
than  four  years  in  preparation  for  teaching.  They  include  all  the  subjects 
required  fnr  obtaining  the  P^ive-Year  Stnte  Certificate  on  examination,  but 
the  University  does  not  guarantee  that  a  certificate  testifying  to  the  comple- 
tion of  one  of  these  courses  will  be  accepted  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  lieu  of  examination. 

I.   FOUR-YEAR   LATIN  COURSE 

FIKST   YEAR 


Latin,  S 

Algebra,  5 

Eng.  Conip.  and  Classics,  4 

Physiography,  4 


Latin.  5 

Algebra.  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  classics.  4 

Physiog.  ^.  Physiology  Yz,  4 

Drawing.  2 


Latin.  5 

Algebra.  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 

Physiology.  4 

Drawing,  2 


Latin.  5 
Geometrv,  5 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
Bookkeeping,  2 


Cicero,  5 
Physics,  4 

American  History,  4 
Psychology    and   Principles 

of  Education,  2 
History  of  Education,  3 


German;  French,  Science, 

Solid  Geometry.  4 
English  Literature.  4 
Professional  Reviews,  5 
Methods  and  Practice.  5 


Latin  (i),  Bookkeeping,  S 

Algebra,  S 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  i, 

Physiography,  4 


SKCOND   YEAR 

La*in.  5 
Geometry.  4 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics.  4 
Bookkeeping,  2 

THIRD    YEAR 

Vergil,  5 
Physics,  4 

American  History,  4 
Psychology    and    Principles 

of  Education,  2 
History     of     Education    ^, 

School  Management  }^,  3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

German.  French.  Science,  or 

College  Algebra.  4 
English  Literature.  4 
Professional  Reviews.  5 
Methodsand  Practice.  5 

II     ENGLISH   COURSE 

FIRST   YEAR 

Latin,  or    Bookkeeping    J^. 

Commercial  Law  ^.  5 
Algeora.  5 

Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 
Physiog.  Yi,  Physiology  Y2,  4 
Drawing,  2 


Latin,  (Cicero)  5 
Geometry,  4 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
Bookkeeping,  2 


Vergil,  5 
Physics,  4 

Elementary  Politics.  4 
Psychology    and    Principles 

Education,  2 
School  Management,  3 


German,  French,  Science,  or 

College  Algebra,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Professional  Reviews,  5 
Methods  and  Practice,  5 


Latin,  or  Commercial  Law,  S 

Algebra.  5 

Eng  Comp.  and  Classics,  4 

Physiology,  4 

Drawing,  2 


(i)  No  credit  given  for  less  than  two  years  of  Latin  or  Modern  Languages 
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SECOND    YEAR 


Latin,  German,  Science,  or      Latin,  German,  Science,  or       Latin.  German.  Science,  or 


Ad.  Com.  Branches,  5 
Geometry,  5 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics.  4 
Bookkeeping,    or    Vocal 

Music,  *  2 


Ad.  Com.  Branches,  5 
Geometry,  4 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics.  4 
Bookkeeping    or    Vocal 

Music,  2 


Ad.  Com.  Branches,  5 
Geometry,  4 
General  History,  4 
Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 
Bookkeeping   or     Vocal 

Music,  2 


THIRD   YEAR 


German,    French,    or    Solid    German,  French,  or  Advanc-    German,  French,  or  Advanc- 


Geometry,  4 

Physics,  4 


ed  Algebra, 
Physics,  4 


ed  Algebra,  4 
Physics,  4 


j-nysics,  4  i^nysits,  4  ,         .  . 

Psychology  and  Principles  of    Psychology  and  Principles  of    Psychc-logy  and  Principles  of 


Education,  2 
American  History,  4 
History  of  Education,  3 


Education,  2 
American  History,  4 
History     oi     Education    ^, 

School  Management  J4,3 


Education, 
Elementary  Politics,  4 
School  Management,  3 


FOURTH   YEAR 


German,  French,  or  Advanc- 
ed Chemistry,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Professional  Reviews,  S 
Methods  and  Practice,  5 


German.  French,  or  Advanc- 
ed Chemistry,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Professional  Reviews,  S 
Methods  and  Practice,  5 


German,  French,  cr  Advanc- 
ed Chemistry,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Profp?sicnal  Reviews,  5 
Methods  and  Practice,  5 


Special  Course  for  Rural  School  Teachers 

The  following  course  is  designed  especially  for  that  class  of  students 
who  are  able  to  spend  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  in  preparation  for 
teaching  and  who  accordingly  wish  to  fit  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible* 
consistently  with  thoroughness,  for  teaching  in  the  rural  and  village  schools* 
The  course  includes  all  the  subjects  required  for  a  First  Class  Teacher's 
Certificate. 

FIRST    YEAR 


Arithmetic,  5 
Grammar,  s 
Physical  Geography,  4 
U.  S.  History,  4 
Penmanship.  2 


Arithmetic,  5 
Grammar,  5 

Commercial  Geographv,  4 
State  History  and  Civics,  4 
Penmanship,  2 


Arithmetic,  5 
Grammar,  5 
Physiology,  4 
Reading  and  Elocution,  4 
Penmanship,  2 


SECOND  YEAR 


Eng.  Comp.  and[Classics,'^4      Eng.  Ccmp.  and  Classics,  4       Eng.  Comp.  and  Classics, '4 
Algebra,  5  Algebra,  5  Algebra,  5 

Bookkeeping, '5  Bookkeep'g  }^.  Com.  Law  J^,5  Commercial  Law,  5 

Physiography,  4  Physiog.  1/2,  Physiology,  or 

Botany  %,  4  Physiology,  or  Botany,  4 
Drawing,  2                                    Drawing,  2 
*To  be  selected  by  students  who  have  had  Bookkeeping. 
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THIRD    YEAR 

General  History,  4  General  History,  4  General  History,  4 

Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4  Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4  Rhetoric  and  Classics,  4 

Pedagogy,  5  Pedagogy,  5  Pedagogy,  5 

Geometry,  5  Geometry.  4  Geometry,  4 

Vocal  Music,  2  Vocal  Music,  2  Vocal  Music,  2 


Physical  training  required  throughout  the  course;  Orthography;  Literary  Work  and 
Elocuticn  required  at  intervals  throughout  the  course.  Reports  each  week  on  current 
events  during  last  two  years. 

Description  of  Normal  Courses 

An  outline  oi  the  academic  studies  of  the  Normal  Department  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Description  of  Courses,  page  55  of  the  general  cata- 
logue. Following  is  a  descriptive  statement  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
professional  courses: 

Psychology  and  Principles  of  Education 

This  course  includes,  in  the  first  place,  an  elementary  study  of  the  facts 
of  mental  experience  with  special  reference  to  the  order  of  development  of 
mental  activity  in  children,  and,  secondly,  a  study  of  the  relation  of  psycho- 
logical principles  to  educational  processes.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
sense-perception,  attention,  interest,  apperception  and  association,  habit, 
conception,  judgment,  the  inductive  process,  the  function  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  in  instruction,  the  place-of  ideals  in  education,  the  growth  of  volun- 
tary control,  and  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  the  education  of  the  will  and 
the  formation  of  character.  Some  simple  text,  such  as  Roaik's  Psychology 
in  Education,  or  Dexter  and  Garlick's  Psychology  in  the  School  Room,  will 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  class  room  work,  and  references  will  be  given  to 
other  works,  such  as  James'  Talks  to  Teachers,  Bagley's  Educative  Process, 
McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation,  White's  Art  of  Teaching,  etc.  Tico 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  Education 

This  course  includes  a  brief  account  of  educational  ideals  in  the  early 
forms  of  civilization,  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  systems  of  education 
and  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  educational  aims  and  upon  meth- 
ods of  organization  and  practice,  a  review  of  the  progress  of  education  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
a  careful  study  of  the  doctrines  of  educational  reformers  and  philosophers. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  organization  of  systems  of  education 
in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Kemp's  History  of  Education  and  Quick's  Educational 
Reformers  will  be  used  as  text  books  and  papers  on  assigned  topics  will  be 
required. —  Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

School  Management 

A  study  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  education,  qualifications  and  duties  of 
the  teacher,  school  hygiene,  school  economy,  courses  of  study,  the  classifica- 
tion and  grading  of  the  school,  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils,  school 
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government  and  discipline,  school  virtues,  incentives  and  punishments, class 
management,  the  recitation,  school  supervi-ion,  etc. 

Public  School  Music 

This  course  includes  in  the  first  place  a  review  of  the  principles  of  vocal 
music,  the  char  cteristics  of  musical  tones,  the  nature  of  the  staff,  rythms 
and  intervals,  the  use  of  sharps  and  fiats  and  the  formation  of  both  major 
and  mi-or  scales;  secondly,  practice  in  sight  singing  in  all  major  Iceys  and  in 
all  forms  of  rhythm,  including  two,  three  and  four  part  singing;  thirdly,  an 
outline  of  a  course  in  vocal  music  for  common  schools  with  a  discussion  of 
the  aim  of  such  a  course  and  of  the  methods  lo  be  used  in  teaching  music  to 
children  in  the  grades. 

Psychology 

I.  Descriptive  and  Experimental  Psychology:  A  scientific 
study  of  mental  states  as  they  occur.  The  intimate  correlations  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  carefu  ly  noted.  The  physical  mechanism — tlie  end  organs, 
the  nerves  and  the  brain  is  studied  with  the  view  both  of  understanding  it 
and  of  showing  its  connection  with  the  mental  life.  James'  Briefer  Course, 
Ladd's  Descriptive  Psychology,  Witm^r's  Analytical  Psychology,  and 
Maher's  Psychology  are  made  the  basis  of  the  worlc.  Experiments,  assigned 
readings  and  class-papers  are  required  of  all  students.  Fall  term,  four 
hours. 

II.  Descriptive  AND  Theoretical  Psychology:  This  is  an  exten- 
sion of  Course  I.  It  aims  to  give  a  wider  knowledge  of  psychology  itself, 
and  to  indicate  something  of  its  relation  to  philosophy.  The  texts  used  are 
Maher's  Psychology  and  Bowne's  Introduction  to  Psychological  Theory. 
As  in  Course  I.,  extensive  readings  and  class-papers  are  required.  Winter 
term,  four  i.ours. 

Professional  Reviews 

A  review  of  the  common  branches  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  grammar  and  arithmetic  as  these  are  the  sub- 
jects in  which  you  g  teachers  are  most  frequently  found  deficient  with 
respect  both  to  scholarship  and  fac  lity  in  teaching. 

Methods  and  Practice 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  City  of  Mitchell  whereby  the 
South  Side  school  is  open  to  students  in  the  Normal  department  for  prac- 
tice work.  Other  schools  of  the  city  are  also  open  to  students  for  systema- 
tic observati  n.  Each  student  is  expected  to  devote  forty-five  minutes 
daily  fo  one  \  ear  to  practice  teaching  under  the  general  supei  vision  of  the 
Dean  a  d  the  direction  of  a  trained  and  experienced  critic  teacher.  Care- 
ful instruction  in  methods  is  given  in  connection  with  the  practice  work  and 
conferences  are  regularly  held  in  which  reports  on  observation  work  are 
presented  and  discussed. 
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SCHOOL  OF   ORATORY   AND   ELOCUTION 


FACULTY 


REV.  THOMAS  NICHOLSOV,  A.  M  ,  D.  D. 
Preside7it  of  the  University. 

*JAMES  LAWRENCE  LARDNER,  B.  S. 
Director;  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Oratory. 

MAMIE  LUELLA  ROBINSON,  A.  M. 
Dean  of  lVome?i  ;  Professor  of  Eno/ish 

CLARION  DeWITT  HARDY,  A.  B. 
Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution. 


Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  work  in  this  department  is  based  upon  no  special  methods  other 
than  those  suggested  by  the  best  psychological  principles.  Right  thinking, 
— broadly  speaking, — results  in  right  acting.  Recog  izing  this  fact,  the  stu- 
dent is  taught  iha  all  expression  comes  from  thought  and  emotion.  He  is 
trained  to  think  ai  d  to  feel,  then  to  act.  This  is  the  method  of  nature  and 
serves  as  a  guide  in  all  instruction. 

I.     Preparatory  Course:    Two  years 

The  work  in  this  course  is  designed  to  supplement  that  of  the  prep  -ra- 
tory  course  of  the  University,  and  to  any  student  completing  it  satisfactorily, 
the  certificate  of  the  department  will  be  awarded,  showing  in  detail  what  he 
has  done. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  management  of  the  breath,  the  deve  opment 
of  the  vocal  organs,  the  use  of  the  -  atural  and  orotund  voices,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  all  forms  of  emphasis.  A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Ei  glish 
and  American  Literature  is  planned  to  result  in  a  refined  and  distinct  pro- 
nounciation,  a  fl«  xible  and  melodious  voice,  natural  speaking,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic and  emotional  expression. 
*Abjent  on  leave  during  the  year  1906-1907. 
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II.     Advanced  Course:    Two  years. 

To  enter  this  course,  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  either  of  a  high 
school  or  of  a  preparatory  school.  For  the  satisfactory. completion  of  the 
course  a  diploma  will  be  granted,  indicating  that  the  student  is  a  graduate 
in  Oratory  and  Elocution. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  in  Course  I.,  but  a 
broader  culture  and  a  higher  literary  attainment  is  required,  no  student  being 
allowed  to  graduate  until  he  has  completed  the  course  in  College  Oratory 
and  Debating,  and  one  course  in  advanced  College  English.  A  graduate  of 
Course  I.  may  complete  the  advanced  course  in  one  yenr;  and  any  student 
taking  one  private  lesson  a  week  for  the  four  years  of  his  college  course — 
provided  he  takes  one  of  the  advanced  courses  in  English — will  be  given  a 
diploma  from  this  department  when  his  college  degree  is  granted. 

In  each  course,  instruction  is  given  by  private  lessons  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  delivery  of  choice  selections  from  English  and  American  literature. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  work  given  by  private  lessons.  The  student 
meets  the  instructor  twice  a  week  tor  two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each 
for  criticism  upon  the  interpretation  of  some  selection  previously  assigned. 
To  develop  good  readers  and  speakers,  we  count  this  far  superior  to  any 
class  work.  In  Course  II.  special  attention  is  given  to  characterization  and 
to  training  in  imaginative  and  dramatic  literature. 

All  students  in  this  department  are  required  to  take  physical  culture 
under  the  supervision  of  the  physical  director  of  the  University.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  training  is  to  secure  poise,  grace,  freedom  of  movement,  and  to 
bring  the  body  under  perfect  control  of  the  mind., 

For  the  convenience  of  those  s'udents  who  desire  to  see  the  work  exhibi- 
ted, the  courses  are  set  down  here  in  tabulated  form.  It  should  be  noted 
that  all  college  subjects,  such  as  rhetoric,  general  history,  dramatic  litera- 
ture, etc.,  are  shown  and  that  these  subjects  are  pursued  in  the  regular  col- 
lege and  preparatory  school  classes.  Tuition  must  be  paid  for  these  in  the 
regular  college  departments. 

The  elocution  fees  indicated  below  are  for  the  special  work  in  elocution 
alone.  The  tabulation  here  given  is  simply  to  indicate  to  the  eye  of  the 
student  in  a  definite  form  the  work  necessary  for  graduation  from  the 
department. 

Conspectus  of  Elocution  Courses 

PREPARATORY     COURSE 

First  Year  Second  Year 

Private  Lessons — 2  Private  Lessons— 2 

Rhetoric— 4  Rhetoric— 4 

Vocal  Culture— 4  English  ^and  Am.  Classics — 4 

Orthoepy— 2  Elocution  and  Action — 2 

Physical  Culture— 2  General  History — 4 

Physical  Culture — 4 
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ADVANCED    COURSE 


First  Year 


Private  Lessons— 2 
Oratory  and  Debate— 4 
Vocal  Culture— 2 
Interpretati  jn  of  Imaginative 

Literature— 4 
Physical  Culture— 2 


Second  Year 


Private  Lessons— 2 
Drama  and  Novel — 4 
Interpretation       of      Shake- 
speare—4 
How  to  Teach  Reading— 2 
Physical  Culture— 2 

Charges  $20.00  per  term,  including  two  private  lessons  a  week.  Pri- 
vate lessons  alone  75  cents  each;  general  class  work  $2.50  per  term. 

Special  s'.udents  taking  lessons  at  College  Hall  pay  the  regular  incidental 
and  library  fees.     Diploma  fee,  $3.00. 
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THE   SCHOOL  OF   COMMERCE 


FACULTY 


REV.  THOMAS  NICHOLSOM  A.  M.,  D.  1). 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Apologetics. 

STEPHEN    DECATUR   VAN  BENTHUYSEN,  M.  Accts. 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

MAMIE  LUELLA  ROBINSON,  A.  M. 
Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  English. 

LEVI  ASA  STOUT,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THEODORE  FINLEY  GRAHAM,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Latin. 

JAMES  LAWRENCE  LARDNER,  B  S. 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Director  of  the   School  of  Elocution 

and  Oratory. 

MILTON  JOSEPH  GRIFFIN,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

REV.  JOHN  LAWRENCE  SEATON,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Psychology. 

ARTHUR  MATSON  JAYNE,  Ph.  B. 

Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

GEORGE  A.  WARFIELD.  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  SPERA 

Instructor  in  Cominercial  Branches. 

CLARION  DeWITT  HARDY,  A.  B. 
Director  of  Physical  Trainins; ;  Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution. 
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Director  of  Physical  Education  for    Wo?ngn  ;  Instructor  iu  English   and 

Elocution. 

ANNA  LAURA  WHITE,  A.  B. 

histructor  in  Mathematics  and  English. 

GEORGE  WALTER  PADGHAM 

Instructor  in  Arithmetic  and  Penmanship. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Commerce  has  been  organized  to  give  thorough  training 
in  higher  commercial  education,  and  to  fit  prospective  graduates  for  the 
best  commercial  positions  in  the  country.  During  the  past  century,  and 
especially  during  its  latter  half,  trade  has  undergone  a  wDnderful  tranform- 
ation,  and  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  United  States  is  now  a 
world  power,  and  is  continually  seeking  new  fields  of  trade  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  even  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Production,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution have  become  subjects  of  fundamental  importance. 

Those  seeking  the  highest  success  in  business  life  must  secure  the  need- 
ed training  along  these  lines.  Side  by  side,  the  student  must  carry  on  his 
investigations  in  science,  his  work  in  language,  and  in  mathematics— and  to 
these  must  be  added  a  study  of  the  economic  and  commercial  conditions 
confronting  the  world  today.  The  tendency  of  schools  in  the  past,  has  been 
to  qualify  men  and  women  for  the  ministry,  law,  medicine,  science,  and 
kindred  professions,  and  the  proper  training  necessary  for  the  business  man 
of  the  highest  type  has  been  neglected.  The  authorities  of  Dakota  Wesley- 
an  University  believe  that  a  classical  or  scientific  education  in  itself,  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  modern  commerce,  and  to  fill  this  requirement,  offer 
a  course  designed  to  qualify  the  student  for  the  most  technical  business 
pnrsuits. 

The  course  in  higher  commercial  education  is  planned  on  broad  and 
liberal  lines.  It  deals  *vith  the  history  and  development  of  trade  in  all 
its  branches.  Trusts,  railway  legislation,  social  and  industrial  reforms  are 
among  those  discussed  and  studied.  The  study  of  the  history  of  commerce 
gives  insight  into  the  development  of  trade  from  a  primitive  beginning 
among  savage  tribes,  to  its  wonderful  magnitude  at  the  present  day. 

A  wide  field  for  study  and  investigation  is  open  to  the  student  in  com- 
mercial geography,  products,  statistics,  industrial  history,  economics  mod- 
ern industries,  and  business  law.  The  subjects  of  railroads,  insurance, 
agriculture,  banking,  finance,  transportation,  and  real  estate  receive  due  con- 
sideration. Questions  of  labor  and  capital,  municipal  and  government  own- 
ership are  carefully  studied,  and  the  student  is  prepared  to  deal  intelligently 
with  such  questions  of  public  welfare  when  they  come  before  him  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  choice  of  electives,  a  wide  range  is  offered,  which  will  allow  each 
student  to  se'ect  work  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted,  or  which  will  be  of 
particular  benefit  in  any  special  pursuit. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  of  Commerce  to  give  its  graduates  the  neces- 
sary general  and  specific  training  which  will  enable  them  to  secure  and 
creditably  occupy  the  best  positions  in  the  country.  Students  graduating 
from  the  School  of  Commerce  will  also  be  prepared  to  discuss  intelligently 
the  business  problems  which  are  pressing  for  solution  at  this  time,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  they  will  be  men  and  women  of  ])road,  liberal,  and  practical 
education,  who  are  able  to  realize  and  enjoy  the  higher  and  nobler  ideals  of 
life. 

IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS 

Lectures:  Each  year,  a  course  of  lectures  is  planned  in  order  that 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Commerce  shall  be  addressed  by  specialists 
engaged  in  the  different  lines  of  trade  and  industry.  By  this  means,  the 
student  is  brought  into  a  closer  touch  with  conditions  as  they  really  exist  in 
the  business  world  at  the  present  time.  These  lectures  are  given  on  such 
subjects  as  Life  and  Property  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Labor  and  Capital, 
Advertising,  Commercial  Law,  and  Modern  Business  Methods.  Lectures 
upon  ethical  subjects  will  also  be  given  to  afford  students  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  moral  principles  that  govern  trade  and  industry. 

Commercial  Museum:  An  extensive  museum  is  being  built  up  to 
enable  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  raw  and  finished  materi- 
als in  manufacturing,  and  to  show  stages  and  processes.  A  very  instructive 
collection  of  cereals,  fibres,  and  woods,  that  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  is  being  gathered  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Products  and  by-products 
of  grains  and  minerals,  arranged  in  cases  for  illustrative  study,  present  an 
educational  opportunity  that  cannot  be  estimated.  The  products  exhibited 
are  not  those  representative  of  internal  resources  of  the  United  States  alone 
but  are  brought  from  every  country  in  the  world. 

Teachers  of  Commerce:  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  teachers 
of  commercial  branches.  Good  salaries  are  paid  to  commercial  teachers 
who  have  had  a  good  foundation  training.  The  advanced  course  in  the 
School  of  Commerce,  and  the  courses  in  the  Mechanics  of  Business  offered 
by  the  Business  College,  afford  to  those  who  desire  to  qualify  as  teachers, 
an  opportunity  that  cannot  be  found  in  many  schools. 

Business  Positions:  An  effort  is  made  to  render  every  assistance 
possible  to  secure  positions  for  graduates  of  the  College  and  Academic 
Courses.  The  growing  demand  for  efificient  help  in  banks,  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Northwest,  affords  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  young  people  for  remunerative  employment.  Those  completing 
the  College  Course  in  Commerce  will  be  prepared  not  only  for  positions  in 
trade  and  industry,  but  for  the  most  technical  civil  service  positions  as  well. 

COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  COMMERCE 

The  course  in  higher,  commercial  education  as  provided  by  the  School 
of  Commerce  is  outlined  below,  and  will  be  offered  at  the  opening  of  the 
School  Year  in  igo6.  For  entrane  to  this  course,  work  equivalent  in  kind 
and  amount  to  that  required  for  entrance  to  one  of  the  regular  College 
Courses  is  necessary.  The  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  B  ,  B  S.,  or 
B.  L.,  according  to  electives  chosen. 
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FIRST   YEAR 


Technic  of  Accounts.  4 
History  of  Commerce,  4 
English,  4 


German,  4 
French, 4 
Latin,  4 
Chemistry,  4 
Solid  Geometry,  4 


Commercial  Geography, 
Econ  of  Agri.  and  Hort. 
Industrial  Excursions,  2 
Commercial  Corres.,  2 


Stenography,  4 

German.  4 

French, 4 

Debate  and  Oratory,  4 

Biology,  4 

Tris^onometry,  4 


Business  Law,  4 

Economics.  4 
Organization  and  Admin. 


Adv.  American  History,  4 
Physics,  4 
Psychology,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Analytical  Geometry,  4 
Botany,  4 


Modern  Industries,  4 
American  Institutions,  4 


Sociolog5',  4 
Geology,  4 
Ethics,  4 
English  Literature,  4 


20  hours  work  required 
Technic  of  \ccounts,4 
History  of  Commerce,  4 
English,  4 


Theory  and  Hist,  of  Banking,4 
Industrial  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  4 
English,  4 


ELECTIVES— TWO  TO   BE  CHOSEN 


German,  4 
French, 4 
Latin,  4 
Chemistry,  4 
College  Algebra,  4 

SECOND    YEAR 

20  hours  work  required 
Commercial  Geography,  4 
Econ.  of  Agri.  and  Hort.,  4 
Industrial  Excursions,  2 
Commercial  Corres.,  2 


German,  4 
French.  4 
Latin.  4 
Chemistry.  4 
College  Algebra,  4 


Commercial  Geography,  4 
Study  of  Products,  4 
Statistics.  2 
Advertising,  2 


ELECTIVES— TWO   TO   BE   CHOSEN 


Stenography,  4 

German,  4 

French,  4 

Debate  and  Oratory,  4 

Botany,  4 

Surveying,  4 


Stenography,  4 

German,  4 

French,  4 

Debate  and  Oratory,  4 

Zoo'ogy,  4 

College  Algebra,  4 

THIRD    YEAR 

18  hours  work  required 
Business  Law,  4  Domestic  and  International 

trade.  4 
Economics,  4  Economics,  4 

2     Organizaticn  and  Admin.,  2     Transportation,  2 


ELECTIVES— TWO    TO    BE  CHOSEM 


Adv.  American  History,  4 
Phyics,  4 
Psychology,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Anal.  Geom.,  Calculus,  4 
Physiology,  4 


Adv.  American  History,  4 
Physics,  4 
Psychology,  4 
English  Literature,  4 
Calculus,  4 
Astronomy,  4 


FOURTH   YEAR 

16  hours  work  required 
Business  Methods.  4 
Constitutional  Law,  4 

ELECTIVES— TWO   TO   BE   CHOSEN 


Modern  Business  Methods,  4 
International  Law,  4 


Sociology.  4 
Geology.  4 
Advanced  Bible,  4 
English  Literature,  4 


Sociology,  4 
Geology,  4 
Apologetics,  4 
English  Literature.  4 


OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECTS 

The  subjects  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  in  the  College  Course 
are,  briefly,  as  follows: 

Technic  of  Accounts:  This  includes  both  theory  and  practice  in 
corporation  accounting  in  such  enterprises  as  banks,  trust  companies,  rail- 
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roads,  mercantile  establishments,  manufacturing  and  insurance.  The  course 
embraces  organization  plans  for  complete  of^re  accounting  systems  from 
the  general  bookkeeper  down  to  the  a(  counts  kept  for  all  subordinate 
departments.     Freshman,  ¥a  \  and  Winter. 

Theory  and  History  of  Banking:  This  course  covers  a  history 
of  the  banking  systems  of  the  United  Slates,  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Canada,  and  is  a  most  exten-ive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Banking. 
The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  private, 
state,  and  national  banking  institutions,  and  not  only  trains  him  in  bank 
accounting  but  qualifies  him  for  a  position  as  bank  ofd  :ial.  To  give  a  com- 
preh.  nsive  idea  of  bankin^^,  an  offtce  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  a  modern 
system  of  accounting,  and  the  student  completing  the  bankiug  course  must 
have  had  actual  experience  in  handling  bank  papers  of  the  local  commui  ity, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  correspondent  banks  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  through  the  inter-communication  plan  of  exchange,  col- 
lections, discounts,  loans  and  deposits.     Freshman,  Spring. 

History  of  Commerce:  Two  terms  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
History  oi  Commerce  from  its  early  stages  among  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  down  to  the  twentieth  century.  This  course  deals 
with  the  earliest  foundations  of  trade,  and  presents  a  m  jst  fascinating  study 
of  the  development  of  commerce  throughout  all  the  periods  of  civilization. 
It  gives  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  modern  financial  institutions, 
manufacturing,  and  industiial  enterprises.     Freshman,  Fall  and  Winter. 

Industrial  History  of  the  United  States:  This  subject  cov- 
ers, more  paiticularly,  a  treatise  on  the  history  and  industrial  growth  of  the 
United  States  from  the  early  settlement  until  the  present  time,  including  the 
development  of  our  island  possessions  and  our  internal  resources.  Fresh- 
man, Spring. 

English:  Same  as  in  regular  College  Course.  Freshman,  throughout 
the  year. 

Commercial  Geography:  The  commercial  interests  of  every  coun- 
try of  the  world  are  taken  up  in  a  systematic  way  with  reference  to  their 
geographical  situation,  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  commercial  products  and 
by-products.  The  course  embraces  discussions  of  the  most  important  cities, 
sea- ports,  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the  world*  Transportation,  popu- 
lation, emigration  and  immigration,  industrial,  and  financial  trade  systems 
of  each  country  are  thoroughly  developed.  Sophomore,  throughout  the 
year. 

Economics  of  Agriculture:  This  course  is  simultaneous  with  the 
course  in  Commercial  Geography,  and  bears  a  close  relation  to  it  in  geo- 
graphical consideration.  The  principal  features  of  this  study  will  be  dis- 
cussions of  the  economic  importance  and  geographical  distribution  of  all 
kinds  of  cereals  and  grasses,  with  special  emphasis  on  new  creations  and 
developments,  locality,  mountain  ranges,  and  climatic  conditions.  Sopho- 
more, Fall  and  Winter. 

Economics  of  Horticulture:  This  includes  a  comprehensive  study 
of  how  to  control  the  evils   that   threaten  the  destruction  of  orchards   and 
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vineyards,  and  how  to  develop  the  industry  so  as  to  make  it  of  commercial 
importance  to  the  community.  A  brief  study  of  Forestry  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing features.  This  course  requires  considerable  magazine  reading  and 
research  work  in  the  Library.     Sophomore,  Fall  and  Winter. 

Study  of  Products:  This  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  course  in 
Commercial  Geography,  and  embraces,  more  particularly,  a  study  of  the 
concrete  product  of  commerce,  both  in  its  raw  form  and  in  its  manufactur- 
ed state.  The  locality,  the  various  changes  brought  to  bear  in  its  devel- 
opment, and  in  utilizing  it  for  commercial  purposes,  are  the  points  mainly 
considered.  Graphs  and  maps  showing  the  production  and  distribution, 
receive  a  large  share  of  the  student's  attention.  -By  this  means,  the  student 
receives  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  staple  products  of  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  matter.     Sophomore,  Spring. 

Industrial  Excursions:  The  purpose  of  these  excursions  is  to 
enable  the  students  to  make  a  study  of  the  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  large  factories  and  mercantile  establishments.  Periodical  excur- 
sions are  planned  and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  responsible  persons  in  large 
enterprises  instruct  students  in  small  parties  as  to  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  processes,  inventive  creations,  and  labor  conditions. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  observation  course  and  has  a  potent  educational 
value.     Sophomore,  Fall  and  Winter. 

Statistics  of  Trade:  The  student  is  required  to  make  a  thorough 
use  of  the  Library  in  investigating  the  statistical  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  all  other  countries  of  the  world  in  trade  and  commercial  import- 
ance. He  is  required  to  show  by  graph  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
importance  of  products  considered  in  our  trade  relations.  This  is  a  most 
helpful  course,  and  has  an  important  economic  value.     Sophomore,  Spring. 

Commercial  Correspondence:  This  is  a  special  course  intended 
to  qualify  the  student  as  an  efficient  correspondent.  It  deals  largely  with 
the  writing  of  business  letters,  methods  to  be  observed  in  follow-up  systems, 
and  the  logical  arrangement  and  presentation  of  facts  in  a  forceful  manner. 
There  is  no  accomplishment  so  valuable  to  the  business  man  as  to  be  able 
to  write  a  clear,  concise  business  letter.  The  course  has  a  double  value; 
first,  in  composition  and  logical  arrangement  of  matter;  second,  in  its 
importance  in  the  development  of  a  system  that  will  produce  the  best 
results.     Sophomore,  Fall. 

Advertising:  Lectures  will  be  given  on  composition  and  styles  of 
type  used  in  retail  and  magazine  advertising,  general  publicity,  catalog 
work,  brochures,  follow-up  systems,  and  topics  of  general  interest.  The 
course  covers  the  advertising  field  thoroughly,  and  the  students  are  pre- 
pared for  advertising  managers  and  expert  advertisement  writers.  Sopho- 
more, Spring. 

Business  Law:  This  is  given  as  a  syllabus  course.  It  embraces  a 
thorough  study  of  all  the  subjects  in  Commercil  Law  including  contracts 
negotiable  papers,  agencies,  partnerships,  corporations,  bailments,  and  real 
and  personal  property.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  business  law  in  a  more  general  sense  affecting  the  conduct   of  mod- 
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ern  business  enterprises,  and,  at  the  same  tini^,  giving  a  fundamental  idea 
of  the  principles  of  law  governing  trade.     Junior,  Fall  and  Winter. 

Domestic  Trade:  This  course  is  given  principally  as  a  study  of 
internal  trade  relations  of  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  involving 
facilities  of  transportation  and  the  economic  importance  of  the  centers  of 
production  and  consumption.  The  course  takes  up  a  detailed  study  by 
communities  and  develops  a  general  idea  of  our  internal  trade  relations  with 
the  outside  world.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  those  branches  of  trade  that 
offer  the  greatest  inducement  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  student  becomes  informed  on  real  conditions  in  trade.     Junior,   Spring. 

International  Trade:  This  subject  is  given  simultaneous  with  the 
course  in  Domestic  Trade,  and  involves  a  study  of  trade  routes,  cable  and 
steamship  lines,  the  student  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  relations  of 
all  nations  of  the  world.  The  study  of  consular  reports  and  investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  enable  the  student  to  form  a 
valuable  conception  of  the  most  important  relations  more  directly  affecting 
our  own  country.  The  course  leads  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  every  country  of  the  world,  and  is  very  instructive  to  the 
coming  merchant  or  manufacturer.     Junior,  Spring. 

Economics:  Same  as  regular  College  Course.  Junior,  throughout  the 
year. 

Organization  and  Administration:  This  course  is  designed  par- 
ticularly as  a  study  of  administrative  work.  The  subject  is  taught  as  a 
syllabus  course,  and  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  organization 
and  executive  work  of  bus  ness  concerns  involving  a  large  number  of 
employees  and  departments.  The  relation  of  the  executive  to  details  and 
subordinate  positions  is  well  considered.  A  careful  study  of  modern  busi- 
ness corporations  gives  the  student  a  well  directed  course,  and  the  results 
fully  qualifv  him  for  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  commercial  world. 
Junior,  Fall  and  Winter. 

Transportation:  This  course  covers  a  most  extensive  treatise  of 
the  history  of  transportation  and  rapid  transit.  The  subject  deals  largely 
with  the  crude  methods  of  transportation  of  ancient  civilization  down  to 
methods  of  electricity,  steam,  etc.  While  the  course  particularly  relates  to 
railroads  and  steamship  lines,  at  the  same  time,  it  involves  a  study  of  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  communications.  The  mode  of  transport  of  every 
I  ountry  of  the  world  is  considered  in  this  course,  and  it  is  must  practical 
and  thorough.     Junior,  Spring. 

Modern  Industkies:  This  subject  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  modern  industries.  The 
course  deals  principally  with  all  lines  of  industrial  development  and  the 
methods  and  standards  observed  in  the  conduct  of  large  enterprises.  The 
study  is  conducted  by  text-book  methods  supplemented  largely  by  maga- 
zine reading  and  investigations.     Senior,  .Fall. 

Business  Methods:  No  college  student  is  qualified  for  a  business 
position  without  some  general  conception  of  the  business  methods  employ- 
ed by  large  industries.     A  study  of  the   development  of   business   methods 
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from  the  early  merchant  down  to  the  present  time  makes  this  course  espec- 
ially attractive.  A  comparison  of  methods  that  produce  the  best  results  is 
taken  up  in  a  systematic  way,  and  the  course  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  research 
work  and  general  reading.     Senior,  Winter. 

Modern  Business  Methods:  Tliis  course  follows  the  course  in 
Business  Methods.  The  study  covtrsamore  general  scope  applicable  to. 
modern  financial,  indus  rial,  and  manufacturing  interest.  The  best  modern 
business  magazines  are  used  largely  in  developing  a  general  idea  of  the 
methods  that  produce  the  most  honorable  and  best  results.     Senior,  Spring. 

American  Institutions:  Same  as  regular  College  Course.  Senior, 
Fall 

Constitutional  Law:  Same  as  regular  College  Course.  Senior, 
Winter. 

International  Law:  Same  as  regular  College  Course.  Senior, 
Spring. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE  IN  COMMERCE 

Necessity  of  Academic  Training:  The  necessity  for  an  Academic 
training  before  entering  a  college  course  in  commerce  is  just  as  great  as  the 
necessity  for  such  a  training  before  entering  any  regular  college  course. 
The  purpose  of  the  Academic  Course  in  C(.mmerce  is  to  impres>.  business 
men,  young  and  o.d,  with  a  lofty  conception  of  the  educational  requirements 
for  merchants,  bankers  and  manufacturers.  Their  needs  are  just  as  great 
as  those  who  belong  to  the  learned  professions,  and  their  aims  should  not  be 
less.  In  these  days,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  captain  of  industry 
should  be  highly  educated  in  order  to  reach  and  retain  a  coveted  position  in 
the  commercial  world.  The  object  of  the  Academic  Course  in  Commerce 
is  to  take  care  in  developing  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of  the  stu- 
dent, which  is,  after  all.  the  real  basis  of  his  activity,  the  germ  of  enterprise, 
and  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation. 

Outline  of  the  Course:  The  Academic  or  Preparatory  Course  in 
Commerce  covers  three  years  above  the  Sub-Preparatory.  Thi>  gives  the 
student  a  much  broader  training  than  the  usu<il  Business  College  Course. 
Any  student  completing  the  Academic  Course  will  receive  the  Academy 
diplo'iia  in  Commerce.  The  completion  of  the  Sub-Preparatory  Course  or 
its  equivalent  is  the  condition  of  admission  to  the  Academic  Course  in  Com- 
merce. 

The  outline  of  the  course  is  as  follows:  , 


Sub-Preparatory  Course 

Ar'.thmetic.  5  Arithmetics  Arithmetics 

Grammar,  5  Grammar,  s  Grammar,  s 

Physiography,  4  Physical  Geography,  4  Commercirtl  Geography,  4 

Readmg  and  Orthography,  3     Reading  and  Orthography,  3  Heading  and  Orthography,  3 

Penmanship,  2  Penmanship,  2  Penmanship,  2 
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Preparatory   Course 


t^enman<;lrp,  5 
(.ommercial  Arithmetic,  5 
Spell,  and  Bus.  English.  5 
Phys'ography.  4 


Bookkeeping.  S 
Eng  Coinp.  and  Classics,  4 
Am  Mican  History.  4 
x\lgebra,  S 
Typewriting.  S 


El.  Political  Economy.  4 
Rhetoric  and  EngUsh  Clas- 
sics, 4 
Stenography,  4 
Geometry,  4 


FIUST   YEAK 

Penmanship,  ^ 
Commercial  Arithmetic.  5 
Spell,  and  Bus.  English.  5 
Physiography    and    Botany, 
or  Physiology,  4 

SECOND  YEAR 

Bookkeeping,  ; 
Eng.  <'omp.  and  Classics,  4 
American  History,  4 
Algebra.  5 
Typewriting,  5 

THIRD    YEAR 

Commercial  Law,  4 
Rhetoric  and   English  Clas- 
sics, 4 
Stenography,  4 
Geometry,  4 


Penmanship,  5 
Commeicial  Arithmetic.  5 
Corres  and  Advertising,  5 
Botany  or  Physiology,  4 


Banking  and  Bus.  Practice,  5 
Kni.  Comp  and  Classics,  4 
Elementary  Policies.  5 
Algebra.  5 
Typewriting,  5 


Commercial  Geography.  4 
Rhetoric  and   English  Clas- 
sics. 4 
Stenography,  4 
Geometry,  4 


OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECTS 

FIKST    YEAK    PREPAKATOKY 

Commercial  Arithmetic:  This  is  -tn  advanced  course  embracing  a 
most  comprehensive  study  of  comme  cial  ar  thmetic  as  applied  to  all  lines 
of  mercantile  transactitms  The  student  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  a  1  the 
phases  of  interest,  discount,  in  ustnal,  life,  fire,  and  manne  in-urtnce, 
annuiti  s,  brokerage,  commission,  administrative  work,  c><sh  balances,  par- 
tial pavm  nts  savings  banks,  partnershi[)S,  real  estate  and  rents.  This  is 
particularly  an  advanced  course,  and  is  designed  to  qualify  students  for  the 
most  technical  posit'ons  m  commercial  li  e 

Spelling  and  Business  English,  Penmanship,  Business  Cokre- 
SPONDENCE,  and  ADVERTISING:  Same  as  given  in  the  One  Year  Course 
in  the  Busine  s  College. 

Physiography  and  Botany:  Same  as  offered  in  the  regular  Pre- 
paratory Course. 

Second  Year  Pkeparatory 

Bookkeeping:  The  same  as  advanced  Theory  in  the  Business  Col- 
lege This  course  also  covers  a  th.irough  of^ce  training  in  the  Business 
Practice  Department,  more  advanced  than  that  offered  in  the  One  Year 
Course.     A  short  course  is  also  given  in  Corporation  Accounting. 

Banking:  This  is  a  short  course  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hank- 
ing. It  is  a  combination  of  the  Mechanics  of  Banking  with  a  thor«  ugh 
treatise  on  the  subjects  of  deposits,  loans,  discounts,  collateral  securities, 
mortgages,  deeds  and  commercial  pape-rs. 

Engli-h  Composition  and  Cla-sics,  General  History,  Ameri- 
CA.N'  History,  AND  \lgeBnA:  S»me  as  offered  in  tue  regular  Preparatory 
Course. 
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Elementary  Political  Economy:  This  is  a  course  in  the  elements 
of  Economics  giving  the  student  a  good  understanding  of  land,  labor,  capi- 
tal, rents,  profits,  value,  tariff,  and  free  trade. 

Third  Year  Preparatory 

Commercial  'Law:  This  is  an  intermediate  course.  It  will  deal  with 
the  law  of  business  as  related  to  general  business  transactions.  Topics  for 
discussion  will  be  taken  up,  covering  contracts,  negotiable  papers,  deeds, 
mortgages,  partnerships,  and  corporations.  Various  cases  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  student's  judgment  will  be  put  to  a  test  in  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  law  as  applied  to  the  conditions  involving  various  contracts. 

Commercial  Geography:  This  course  deals  more  particularly  with 
a  study  of  the  products  of  countries  and  their  economic  importance.  The 
student  is  required  to  do  considerable  graph  and  map  work,  and  must  make 
a  thorough  study  of  products  and  by-products  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  matter. 

Physics,  Rhetoric,  English,  and  Geometry:  Same  as  offered  in 
the  regular  Preparatory  Course. 

Stenography:  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
working  proficiency  as  stenographer.  The  systems  used  are  the  same  as  in 
other  courses. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  Fees  in  Collegiate  Course 

PER  term 

For  Business  Subjects  (required) $9.00 

Freshman  Year     jtoj.  Two  Electives  and  English 6.00 

For  Business  Subjects  (required) 10.00 

Sophomore  Year  For  Two  Electives 4-50 

For  Stenography,  if  elected 15.00 

(If  student  elects  Stenography,  Business  Subjects  free.) 
,      .      ,,  For  Business  Subjects  (required) 10.50 

Junior  Year            t-      t-       -in     *•  a  rr, 

■'  For  Two  Electives 4-5o 

For  Business  Subjects  (required) 10.00 

Senior  Year           t-      nn       -r-i     .-  .  r^ 

For  Two  Electives 4-5o 

Tuition  Fees  in  Academic  Course 

PER   TERM 

Sub-Preparatory $  900 

First  Year  Preparatory,  Business  Subjects 10.50 

First  Year  Preparatory,  Physiography  and  Botany 4.50 

Second.Year  Preparatory,  Bookkeeping  and  Banking    7.50 

Second  Year  Preparatory,  English,  American  History,  and  Algebra. .     7.50 

Third  Year  Preparatory,  Stenegraphy 15.00 

Third  Year  Preparatory,  Com.  Geography,  Rhetoric,  and  Geometry  . .     900 

Typewriter  Rental 3-0^ 

When  the  student  is  taking  a  regular  College  or  Preparatory  course  and 
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takes  one  subject  anywhere  in  the  courses  of  the   School  of   Commerce,  he 
pays  an  extra  fee  of  $5.00  for  such  subject. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  regular  college  tuition  is  $7.50  in  the  Spring 
Term  as  against  $9  00  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  the  tuition  in  these 
same  subjocis  for  students  in  the  commercial  courses  is  15  per  cent  less  tor 
the  Spring  term  than  noted  here;  the  fees  above  being  those  indicated  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  The  tuition  for  commercial  subjects  is  the 
same  throughout  the  three  terms. 

Incidental  Fees 

All  students  are  charged  the  incidental  fees  whether  taking  full  or  part 
work.  This  includes  a  general  expense  fee  as  part  payment  for  the  various 
items  furnished  students,  over  and  above  actual  class  instruction. 

Fall  Term $4.00 

Winter  Term 4.00 

Spring  Term  3.00 

THE  MITCHELL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

This  department  of  the  University  is  eighteen  years  old.  The  work  of 
the  Mitchell  Business  College  is  made  up  principally  of  clerical  subjects, 
such  as  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  and  Letter- 
writing. 

Courses:  In  this  department,  is  maintained  a  One  Year  Business 
Course,  and  a  One  Year  Course  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting.  These 
two  courses  offer  to  young  people  very  decided  opportunities  for  most  ex- 
cellent work.  The  quality  of  instruction  that  the  student  receives  is  of  the 
highest  type,  and  no  young  man  or  woman  will  make  a  mistake  in  taking  up 
either  of  these  courses. 

Equipment:  The  equipment  of  the  Mitchell  Business  College  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  Northwest.  Several  hundred  dollars  were  re- 
cently expended  in  the  purchase  of  oak  desks.  A  complete  filing  equip- 
ment is  maintained  in  the  Model  Office.  Standard  typewriters  of  several 
kinds  make  up  the  equipment  of  the  typewriting  department.  A  most 
complete  equipment  of  blank-books,  loose-leaf  ledgers,  and  business  forms 
is  available  for  use  in  the  banking  and  office  practice  departments. 

Advantages:  The  social,  intellectual,  and  literary  advantages  given 
to  the  student  in  either  of  the  one  year  courses,  is  an  opportunity  that  no 
ordinary  business  college  can  furnish,  and  should  be  a  consideration  to  stu- 
dents looking  for  a  good  school.  Some  of  the  special  features  are:  The 
use  of  the  College  Library;  the  various  student  organizations  in  the  College 
which  are  open  10  individual  students;  and  privileges  for  special  work  in  the 
departments  of  Music,  Art,  and  Oratory.  All  these  give  the  student  who 
desires  to  pursue  a  one  year  course  in  business  or  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing, a  much  wider  world  than  that  of  the  ordinary  purely  business  college. 

Business  Positions:  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  efficient  book- 
keepers and  stenographers,  and  the  field  is  especially  promising  at  this 
time.  Salaries  paid  to  well  qualified  shorthand  writers  are  good.  The  mas- 
tery of  shorthand  and  typewriting  insures  to   the    young  man  or  woman  a 
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stepping  stone  to  a  business  career  that  no  other  subject  in  itself  offers, 
Thori'ughn  ss  in  Business  English  is  especially  emphasized  throughout  the 
course.  While  we  do  n^t  guarantee  positions,  we  have  special  advantages 
for  placing  our  students  in  desirable  business  employment,  and  we  render 
every  assistance  possible  in  securing  positions  for  those  who  satisfactorily 
complete  either  course. 

Time  Required  to  Complete  Courses:  Students  having  a  thor- 
ough working  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  can  complete  the  One 
Year  Business  Course,  or  the  One  Year  Course  in  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing in  three  terms  No  on-^  is  encouraged  to  car^y  both  courses,  and 
where  students  are  privileged  to  «iO  this,  the  time  necessary  f>r  completion 
is  longer.  The  prospective  student  should  bear  i'.  mind  that  the  expense 
of  either  course  in  this  department  is  much  less  th  n  that  charged  by  busi- 
ness schools,  and  the  quality  of  instruction  equal  to  the  very  best  and  super- 
ior in  many  respects. 

Cekiificatks:  A  certificate  is  given  to  any  student  who  satisfactor- 
ily completes  either  of  the  one  yt-ar  courses  offered  in  this  department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF    BOOKKEEPING    AND    BUSINESS    PRACTICE 

One  Year  Business  Course 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  fill  the  need  of  a  substantial  course 
in  business  tr  inini^  where  the  student  does  not  desire  either  the  Academic 
or  College  Course  in  Commerce.  The  requirements  for  entry  to  the  One 
Year  Business  Course  do  not  restrict  the  student  to  any  special  preparation. 
Anyone  having  an  eighth  grade  training  mny  enter  the  One  Year  Business 
Course.  However,  the  more  thor  ugh  the  preparation,  the  more  success- 
fully can  the  student  handle  the  subjects  in  this  course.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  work  to  be  pursued  for  each  term: 

Fall  Term  Winter  Term  Spring  Term 

Bookkeeping  Bookkeeping  Bookkeepi'g  &  Bus.  Prac. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  Commercial  Arithmetic  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Rapid  Calculation  Commercial  Law  Commercial  Geography 

Bu  iness  English  Business  English  Advertising  &   Bus.  Cor. 

Penmanship  Penm  nship  Penmanship 

Punctuation  Commercial  Spelling  Commercial  Spelling 

OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECTS 

Theory  of  Bookkeeping:  This  embrace-  an  elementa-y  course  in 
double  entry  drills,  and  quizzes  in  journalizing  ^.nd  posting.  The  course  is 
designed  for  both  double  and  single  entry  bookkeeping.  Points  c  nsidered: 
the  debtor,  the  creditor,  debit,  credit,  definitions,  classification  of  accounts, 
assets  and  liabilities,  trial  balances,  and  statements,  also  different  kinds  of 
accounting  and  books  used 

Advanced  Throky:  Retailing,  wholesaling,  jobbing,  and  commis- 
sion. In  this  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  business  forms,  including 
notes,  draft-,  checks,  recei  ts,  invoices. account  sales,  statements,  contracts, 
leases,  mortgages,  warrantee  deeds,  agr  ements  of  co-partnership,  telegrams, 
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and  credit  memoranda.  The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  different 
methods  of  accounting  in  modern  industrial  enterprises. 

Bank  Bookkeeping:  This  deals  with  the  keeping  of  the  actual 
accounts  of  a  bank,  and  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  training  students  for 
bank  bookkeeping.  '1  he  course  includes  a  comprehensive  id.  a  of  the 
accounts  of  a  bank,  and  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  col- 
lections, exchange,  discounts,  and  the  handling  of  all  kinds  of  bank  papers. 
This  course  is  not  necessarily  designed  to  qualify  a  student  for  the  banking 
business  as  do  the  more  advanced  courses,  but  prepares  him  for  an  efficient 
bank  accountant. 

COM.MERCIAL  ARITHMETIC:  The  Study  of  short  methods  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Students  are  drilled  in  the  most 
impoitant  abbreviated  methods.  Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course 
to  qualifying  the  student  for  the  duties  of  the  accounting  room.  Methods 
are  observed  in  fractions,  interest,  percentage,  discounts,  insurance,  popor- 
tion,  stocks  and  bonds,  mensuration,  cube  root,  square  root,  that  develop  the 
student  and  prepare  him  for  higher  work  in  mathematics. 

Inter-Communication  Business  Practice:  By  the  inter-commu- 
nication  method  of  business  practice  students  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  practical  features  of  modern  business  training.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  enter  business  offices  thoroughly  equipped  for  practical  work  in 
Banking,  Mannufacturing,  Railroading,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  and  Mer- 
cantile Enterprises.  Students  write  and  receive  letters  from  individuals  of 
various  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  and  they  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  making  business  transactions  at  long  distance.  The  student 
makes  orders  for  goods,  and  attends  to  the  collection  of  accounts  on  his 
books  With  individuals  throughout  the  Central  States.  The  banking  feature 
is  presented  in  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  manner. 

Office  Practice:  The  various  offices  maintained  under  the  inter- 
communication plan  of  business  practice  enable  the  student  to  have  a 
course  in  Wholesal  ng,  Retailing,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Commission,  Cor- 
poration, Bookkeeping,  and  Banking.  He  becomes  familiar  with  loose-leaf 
ledgers,  modern  office  appliance,  and  card  index  systems. 

Clearing  House:  An  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  a  permanent 
clearing-house  to  enable  the  student  to  form  some  conception  of  the  clear- 
ing-house features  in  the  centers  of  trade.  B\  this  method,  schools  in  var- 
ious sections  of  the  United  States  will  clear  all  their  banking  papers  through 
the  Bank  at  Mitchell.  This  will  make  the  work  eminently  practical,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  student  a  technical  knowlege  of  clearings. 

Rapid  Business  Writing:  No  business  man  is  thoroughly  equipped 
VI  ithout  possessing  a  good  handwriting.  This  is  a  most  valuable  accom- 
plishment to  a  young  person  seeking  business  connection.  Special  empha- 
sis is  given  to  the  subject  of  business  writing,  and  the  student  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  most  ski  Iful  instruction.  He  mus  be  capable  of  writing  rap- 
idly and  master  a  plain  style  of  rapid  business  penmanship.  The  student 
should  bear  in  mind  that  penmanship  is  a  requirement  in  eveiy  business 
course. 
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Special  Penmanship:  Anyone  desiring  to  acquire  an  ornamental 
style  of  penmanship,  as  well  as  a  good  business  handwriting,  having  in  view 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  same,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
such  work  under  skillful  instructors.  Good  teachers  of  permanship  are  in 
constant  demand.  Any  student's  requirements  along  this  line  will  have 
attention. 

Letter-Writing:  This  subject  is  given  to  students  in  the  One  Year 
Business  Course  and  the  One  Year  Shorthand  Course.  It  carefully  and 
most  thoroughly  prepares  him  in  the  writing  of  business  letters,  punctua- 
tion, and  composition.  The  student  is  taught  what  material  should  be  used; 
how  to  arrange  various  parts  <:  f  the  letter;  direct  envelopes;  and  carefully 
observe  paragraphs  and  margins. 

Advertising:  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  styles  of  type,  composition,  and  general  arrangement.  The  student 
is  required  to  write  advertising  for  various  lines  of  business,  and  to  stimu- 
late this  work,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  best  work  displayed  in 
some  of  the  local  papers. 

Commercial  Law:  The  same  practically  as  that  offered  in  the  Acad- 
emy. Students  are  required  to  execute  deeds,  real  and  chattel  mortgages, 
collateral  papers,  and  to  write  articles  of  co-partnership  and  of  corporation. 
This  course  gives  the  student  a  most  comprehensive  idea  of  the  law  of  bus- 
iness transactions. 

Commercial  Geography:  This  is  given  as  an  elementajy  course, 
and  deals  principally  with  products,  manufactures,  climate,  and  fertility  of 
soil.  The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  make  cities 
and  influence  agricultural  communities  and  manufacturing  centers  The 
course  is  highly  practical  and  not  often  given  in  the  purely  business  col- 
lege. 

Commercial  Spelling:  This  subject  is  given  for  two  terms  for  those 
pursuing  the  One  Year  Business  Course  and  the  One  Year  Course  in  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting  Every  student  is  required  to  take  spelling.  Special 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  subject  throughout  both  courses. 

Punctuation:  A  special  course  is  given  in  punctuation.  The  student 
in  each  of  the  One  Year  Courses  is  thoroughly  drilled  on  punctuation.  The 
course  is  given  by  the  use  of  a  small  exercise  book  and  Rules  for  Punctua- 
tion, and  is  of  marked  importance  in  the  business  course. 

Business  English:  This  course  is  designed  more  especially  to  cover 
the  needs  of  students  in  both  courses.  The  subject  is  presented  in  away 
that  awakens  interest  in  the  student  to  learn  the  construction  of  sentences 
involving  business  terms,  and  to  thoroughly  understand  commercial  corres- 
pondence. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SHORTHAND  AND   TYPEWRITING 

The  department  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  offers  a  special  course 
to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  amanuenses,  reporters,  or  teachers  of 
shorthand.  The  student  in  this  department  is  instructed  in  filing,  copying, 
duplicating,  and  becomes    fully   prepared  before  taking  a   position.     No 
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classes  in  shorthand  will  be  organized  except  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

The  subjects  offered  in  the  One  Year  Shorthand  Course   for  each   term 
are  as  follows: 


One  Year  Shorthand  Course 


Fall  Term 

Shorthand 
Penmanship 
Business  English 
Typewriting 
Commercial  Spelling 
Punctuation 
Machine  Mechanism 


WINTER  Term 

Shorthand 

Penmanship 

Business  English 

Typewriting 

Commercial  Spelling 

Dictation 

Tabulating 

Outline  of  Subjects 


Spring  Term 

Shorthand 
Penmanship 
Advertising  and  Corres. 
Typewriting 
Model  Office 
Dictation 
Lectures 


Shoiithand:  Graham  Standard  Phonography  is  the  system  taught. 
The  course  is  conducted  by  a  teacher  of  wide  experience,  and  one  who  has 
been  especially  successful  in  placing  young  people  in  business  positions. 
The  Graham  system  is  written  by  a  greater  proportion  of  shorthand  reporters 
in  the  United  States  than  any  other  system.  Students  are  not  encouraged 
to  take  shorthand  unless  they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  other  branches, 
and  are  well  versed  in  English.  The  mastery  of  shorthand  requires  a  great 
amount  of  patience,  practice,  and  perseverance. 

Typewriting:  Typewriting  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this 
department.  A  special  teacher  who  is  an  expert  touch  operator,  has  charge 
of  the  work  in  typewriting.  He  does  not  instruct  from  theory,  by  starting 
the  student  and  requiring  him  to  blindly  pick  his  own  way,  but  actually 
demonstrates  the  machine.  The  student  is  taught  to  write  by  the  piano  or 
scientific  method  The  typewriter  is  so  important  in  the  business  world, 
that  we  recognize  ef^cient  typewriting  as  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  sten- 
ographer's qualifications.  All  makes  of  standard  machines  are  kept  at  the 
stenographer's  disposal.  We  have  foundthe  "'touch method" to  be  the  most 
practical,  and  that  it  gives  ease  and  grace  of  movement  to  the  operator. 
This  is  a  fascinating  study,  and  the  learner  receives  inspiration  in  doing  his 
work  neatly  and  well. 

Commercial  Spelling:     Same  as  in  the  One  Year  Business  Course. 

Model  Office:  This  office  provides  for  the  drill  of  each  shorthand 
student  preparing  for  the  work  of  an  amanuensis  The  student  receives 
dictation  in  actual  business  letters,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  principal  of  the 
department  maintains  several  lines  of  business  that  practically  insures  to 
the  student  an  experience  before  leaving  school.  The  student  transcribes 
letters  on  the  typewriter,  and  assumes  all  the  duties  of  the  stenographer  in 
making  letter-press  copies,  filing,  indexing,  and  mimeographing. 

Punctuation:     Same  as  in  the  One  Year  Business  Course. 
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Dictation:  The  student  takes  up  dictation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term  One  term  is  devoted  to  the  learning  of  outlines  and  the 
acquirement  of  a  vocabulary.  The  second  term  dictation  covers  principally 
a  thorough  course  in  business  letters,  literary,  and  legal  dictation.  The 
student  becomes  familiar  with  all  grades  of  dictation,  and  is  required  to  attain 
a  speed  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  any  kind  of  ordinary  matter  by  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

■  Machine  Mechanism:  This  is  a  course  given  by  the  instructor  of 
typewriiing  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  parts  of  the  typewriter,  and  the  care 
of  the  machine  The  student  is  required  to  clean  and  oil  the  parts  of  the 
typewriter,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  taking  off  and  putting  on  of 
ribbons. 

Tabulating:  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  the  student  takes 
up  the  subject  of  typewriter  tabulating,  and  must  familiarize  himself  with 
all  kinds  of  tabulated  matter.  He  is  taught  how  to  center  headings,  and  how 
to  scan  copy  preparatory  to  putting  it  upon  the  typewriter  in   logical  order. 

Lectures:  ThisJsa  course  especially  given  by  the  principal  of  the 
department.  Periodically,  experienced  stenographers  will  be  asked  to  give 
talks  upon  the  subject  of  stenography.  This  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  general  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  him  as  an  amanuensis  or  reporter. 

Business  English 

Advertising  Same  as  outlined  in  the  One  Year  Business  Course. 

Penmanship 

EXPENSES 

The  fact  that  the  rooms  are  in  the  College  Building  and  no  rent  is  paid, 
makes  the  price  of  tuition  and  the  incidental  fees  here  only  about  one-half 
those  of  other  business  colleges.  No  charge  is  made  to  students  pursuing  a 
review  of  the  common  branches  when  paying  full  tuition  in  either  of  the  One 
Year  Courses  in  this  department. 

Tuition 

One  Year  Business  Course  (12  weeks) #15.00 

One  Year  Shorthand  Course  (12  weeks) 15.C0 

Either  Business  or  Shorthand  Course  36  weeks,  in  advance 40.00 

Typewriting,  only,  (12  weeks) 3.00 

Typewriter  Rental  (2  periods  per  day)  per  term 3.00 

Incidental  Fees 

All  students  are  charged  the  incidental  fees  whether  taking  full  or  part 
work.  These  include  a  general  expense  fee  as  part  payment  for  the  various 
items  furnished  students,  over  and  above  actual  class  instruction. 

Fall  Term $4.00 

Winter  Term    4  00 

Spring  Term 3.00 
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Cost  of  Books 

Books  for  ilie  entire  Shorthand  Course,  about $6.00 

Books  for  entire  Bookkeeping  Course,  about 8  00 

Books  and  supplies  for  the  Business  and  Shorthand  Courses  are  carried 
in  stock,  and  may  be  secured  at  the  Business  College  Book-room. 

Combination  Course 

In  special  cases,  students  may  be  permitted  to  take  work  in  both  Short- 
hand and  Business  Courses  at  the  same  lime.  This  can  only  be  allowed  by 
action  of  the  Faculty,  and,  in  that  case,  an  additional  fee  will  be  charged. 
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SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC 


FACULTY 


REV.  THOMAS  NICHOLSON,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

MYRTLE  RAY  LEE 
Director  ;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

FLOREMCE  YOUNG  BROKAW 

Instructor  iti  Piano  and  Harjnony 

EMERY  W.  HOBSON 
Director  of  the  Vocal  Department ;  Instructor  in  Voice. 

ANNA  LAVINIA  BEEBE 
Instructor  in  Voice  and  Piano. 

RALPH  L.  BROKAV^^ 

Instructor  in  Violin. 

AIMS 

Realizing  the  significance  of  its  mission,  the  School  of  Music  seeks  to 
place  before  its  students  the  highest  ideals  of  culture  and  attainment;  to 
educate  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be  awakened  that  power  of  activity, 
which  will  enable  them  to  think  musically,  and  express  their  ideals  in  artis- 
tic playing  and  singing;  and,  by  contact  with  masterly  works  of  tone  art,  to 
awaken  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  music,  as  music; 
an  echo  of  the  noble  inspirations  which  the  gift  of  musical  genius  contains, 
to  the  end  that  life  may  be  enriched.     Thorough  training  is  the  watchword. 

Courses  of  Study:  The  school  offers  thorough  and  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  follo»ving  branches:  Piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  history  of 
music,  ear  training,  orchestra,  musical  theory  (embracing  harmony,  theory, 
etc.),  and  sight  reading. 

PIANO  DEPARTMENT 

The  specific  aim  of  this  department  is  to  develop,  in  each  student,  the 
three  elements  of  power,  in  a  musically  educated  person,  viz:  the  mind,  the 
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ear  and  the  hand,  to  make  them  all  musical  and  to  bring  them  into  such  inti- 
mate association,  that  the  hand  sensitively  administers  and  responds  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  guiding  ear  and  mind.  To  this  end,  a  thorough  course  is 
provided  for  the  training  of  the  ear,  and  a  system  of  technical  development, 
whi:h  aims  at  securing  perfect  muscular  control,  producing  the  high  degree 
of  flexibility,  responsiveness  and  versatility  required  for  an  effective  touch, 
so  indespensible  in  producing  the  different  tone  colors  and  musical  effects 
required  in  the  compositions  of  great  tone  poets. 

Courses  for  Piano 
The  work  of  this  department  is  organized  into  preparatory  and  collegi- 
ate courses;  the  former  requiring  from  those    who  enter  as   beginners,  from 
two  to  three  years,  while  the  collegiate  requires,  on  the  part  of   the  average 
student,  from  three  to  four  years  of  diligent  and  careful  study. 

Preparatory  Course  for  the  Piano 

First  Year:  Instructions  in  rudiments;  formation  of  hand  and  fingers; 
properties  of  touch;  notation;  rythm;  meter;  tempo;  expression;  selections 
from  Hiller,  Kohler,  Behr,  Lichner,  Lange. 

Second  Year:  Continuation  of  the  component  elements  of  first-class 
piano  playing.  First  Lessons  in  Phrasing  and  Interpretation;  Standard 
Graded  Course,  Vol.  II;  selections  from  the  following  writers:  Reinecke, 
Gurlitt,  Jensen,  Heller,  Wolff,  Scharwenka. 

Third  Year:  Bach's  Twelve  Little  Preludes;  Sonatinas  by  Clementi, 
Kuhlau,  and  Mozart;  Standard  Graded  Course,  Vol.  Ill;  selections  fiom 
Merz,  Koelling,  Godard,  Wollenhaupt. 

Collegiate  Course  for  the  Piano 

Freshman  Year:  Album  for  the  Young,  Schumann;  Standard  Graded 
Course,  Vol.  IV;  Bach's  Two  Voiced  Inventions;  Sonatas  by  Haydn;  selec- 
tions from  Bohm,  Hoffman,  Reinecke,  Liebling,  G.  W.  Chadwick,  Rheinber- 
ger,  Chaminade,  Greig. 

Sophomore  Year:  Compositions  for  four  hands;  Bach's  Three  Voiced 
Invention;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  Without  Words,  Standard  Graded  Course, 
Vol.  V;  selections  from  Sinding,  Hollaender,  Mason,  Raff,  Rubenstein,  Les- 
chetizski,  Heller,  Godard,  Beach. 

Junior  Year:  Standard  Graded  Course,  Vol.  VI  and  VII;  Mendels- 
sohn's Songs  Without  Words,  continued;  Beethoven's  Sonatas;  Bach's  Well 
Tempered  Chavichord;  waltzes,  preludes  and  nocturnes  from  Chopin;  selec- 
tions from  Henselt,  Tschaikowsky,  MacDowell,  Moszowski,  Gottchalk,  Schu- 
mann, Scharwenka;  Studies  in  Phrasing,  Book  II,  Mathews;  Ensemble  Com- 
position. 

Senior  Year:  Impromptus.  Scherzi  ballads  by  Chopin;  Beethoven 
Sonatas;  Polonaises,  Chopin;  Fugues  and  Suites,  Bach;  Transcriptions  and 
Rhapsodies  by  Liszt;  Mathews'  Graded  Material,  Vol.  VIII;  Liszt-Schubert 
Songs;  selections  from  Weber,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Schutt,  S.  Saens,  Pad- 
erewski,  Godowski. 

Note— The  "Mathews'   Graded   Materials"  represent  the   cream  of  the 
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best  and  most  useful  materials  for  the  use  of  students.  They  consist  of  the 
choicest  selectioi^s,  from  poetic  writers,  together  with  the  most  useful  etudes 
and  are  compiled  with  the  greatest  of  care, by  one  of  the  most  eminent  musi- 
cal critics  and  educators  of  to-day.  They  afford  a  much  more  mteresting 
and  productive  course  than  would  the  complete  studies  of  any  one  or  two 
writers,  requiring  much  time  and  energy  upon  works  so  voluminous  and 
numerous  as  to  be  impractical.  They  are,  therefore,  used  as  a  found-ition 
for  the  work  of  the  entire  course,  as  also  is  Wm,  Mason's  system  of  Touch 
and  Technic. 

Post  Graduate  Course 

'Standard  Graded  Course,  Vols.  IX  and  X  (single  volumes);  Beethoven 
Sonatas,  Phantasie  pieces,  Novelettes,  Night  pieces,  Schumann;  Bath's 
Organ  Fugues,  transcribed  by  Tausig  and  Liszt;  Liszt-Schubert  Songs;  Com- 
positions from  Bendel;  Saint-Saens,  Weber;  Concert  pieces  from  Liszt, 
Godowski,  Paderewski. 

EAR  TRAINING 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  inartistic  piano  playing  is  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  students,  to  hear  sensitively  and.  accurately.  The  musical  ear — to 
hear,  know  and  enjoy  music — is  the  foundation  of  everything  that  pertains  to 
first-class  playing  and  singing. 

The  present  system  of  ear  training  has  for  its  object  the  awakening  and 
framing  of  a  musical  ear,  by  educating  it  progressively,  to  those  perceptions 
which  combine  in  producing  musicdl  effect.  The  ear  is  wonderfully  quick- 
ened and  strengthened  to  a  wider  appreciation  of  harmonies,  musical  suc- 
cessions, and  in  listening  to  music,  from  an  art  standpoint. 

The  class  in  ear  training  will  be  conducted  throughout  the  year,  in  week- 
ly recitations.  Ail  music  students  are  advised  to  pursue  this  course,  as  the 
results  are  invaluable. 

VOICE  DEPARTMENT 

Preparatory  Course  for  Voice 

Breath  exercises  and  vDice  placing;  the  Italian  vowels;  elementary 
scale  practice;  Randegger's  exercises;  Concone,  150  studies  commenced; 
easy  songs. 

COLJ.EGIATE    COUKSE    FOR   THE   VOICE 

Freshman  Year.  Continued  exercises  in  breath  control  and  voice  plac- 
ing; scales  in  thirds,  fourths,  fifths  and  ninths;  Sieber's  Elementary  Voca- 
lises: Panofka's  Vocalises:  Op.  89;  Concone;  simple  songs  and  ballads; 
Concone  continued. 

Sophomore  Year.  Panofka's  Vocalises  for  All  Voices,  Op.  81;  Master- 
pieces of  Vocalization  for  All  Voices,  Book  I;  Marchesis'  Exercises;  Con- 
cone; songs,  duets,  German,  French  and  English  songs. 

Junior  Year.  Marchesis'  Exercises;  Masterpieces  of  Vocalization  for 
All  Voices,  Book  II;  oratorio  songs;  operatic  airs;  continued  concert  sing- 
ing; Italian,  French,  German  and  English  songs. 
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Senior  Year.  Complete  breath  control  and  voice  placing;  Repertoire 
of  Oratorio  and  of  English,  French,  German  and  Italian  songs;  Panofka's 
Artistic  Vocalizer;  stage  deportment  and  public  singing. 

Sight  Reading 

Sight  Reading  classes  are  formed  for  those  desiring  instruction  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  music.  Correct  reading  and  hearing  are  the  points 
emphasized.    These  classes  will  meet  weekly. 

D.  W.  Oratorio  Society:  The  object  sought  in  this  society,  is  the 
thorough  study  of  standard  oratorios  and  cantatas.  It  is  composed  of  mixed 
voices,  and  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  entitles  a  person  to  membership. 

VIOLIN 

Three  courses  are  offered  in  violin:  The  Preparatory  Course,  which  is 
a  beginner's  course  and  does  not  lead  to  graduation;  the  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate Course,  which  is  an  advanced  course  intended  to  prepare  students  for 
teaching  violin;  and  the  Diploma  Course,  which  is  an  advanced  course  lead- 
ing to  full  graduation.  Students  who  complete  this  course  will  receive  a 
diploma  from  the  University.  The  fee  for  either  the  teacher's  certificate  or 
the  regular  diploma,  is  $3.00. 

The  outline  of  these  courses  is  as  follows: 

Preparatory  Course:  Violin  methods  by  DeBeriot,  Hohmann,  and 
Henning,  with  the  preliminary  training  in  holding  violin  and  bow.  Etudes 
and  Exercises  by  Dancla,  Kayser,  and  Dont.  Easy  solos  by  DeBeriot, 
Dancla,  Hauser,  et  cetera. 

Teacher's  Certificate  Course:  Etudes  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo. 
Rode,  and  Rovelli;  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Handel,  and  concert  numbers 
by  Wieniawski,  Vieuxtemps,  Leonard,  Raff.  Hubay,  and  other  modern 
composers;  Concertos  by  DeBeriot,  Viotti,  David,  and  Rode. 

Diploma  Course:  Etudes  by  Gavanies;  Sonatas  by  Bach;  Variations 
and  Caprices  bv  Paganini;  Concertos  by  Rode,  Vieuxtemps,  Mendelssohn, 
Wieniawski,  Spohr,  et  cetera;  Fantasies  and  Polonaise,  Vieuxtemps,  Rondo 
Capriccioso  by  Saint-Sasns,  Polonaise  by  Wieniawski,  and  other  standard 
concert  numbers;  Sonatas  by  Beethoven. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  must  be  able  to  play  well  at  sight.  They 
are  required  to  give  a  recital  at  which  they  are  expected  to  perform  a  con- 
certo from  memory.  They  must  be  trained  in  ensemble  work  and  must 
have  been  members  of  the  University  Orchestra  for  at  least  one  season. 

HARMONY 

In  this  course  much  attention  will  be  given  to  practical  wo'k.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  students  are  enabled  to  harmonize  simple  melodies.  The  aim  is 
to  deduce  theory  from  practice,  not  the  reverse. 

Intervals,  Triads,  Inversions,  Modulations,  Cadences,  Septchords,  etc., 
will  be  carefully  considered  from  every  standpoint. 

Counterpoint:  Counterpoint  in  two,  three  and  four  parts,  strict  and 
florid.     This  study  is  especially  adapted  to  develop  the  intellectual. 
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MUSICAL  HISTORY 

Tracing  the  evolution  of  the  "art"  of  music  frcm  the  first  sounds  of  sav- 
ages to  the  gigantic  works  of  the  present  day.  Text-book  work  is  supple- 
mented with  lectures,  and  the  teacher's  private  library  is  at  the  student's 
disposal.  Primitive  music;  China,  India,  Egypt,  Greece.  The  Greek  musi- 
cal system;  Pholyphonic  and  pmonophonic  music.  Development  of  opera 
from  the  camerata  through  Italian  and  French  supremacy,  to  Wagner's 
music  dramas;  Oratorio,  from  Greek  drama  to  the  present  day,  the  sonata, 
the  orchestra,  Biographies. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  time  required  to  complete  a  course  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
amount  of  time  actually  spent,  as  upon  the  quality  of  the  work  accomplished. 

The  course  that  leads  to  a  diploma  calls  for  the  completion  of  one  of 
the  following  branches:  Piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  fifteen  terms  of  theory, 
including  four  terms  of  harmony,  two  terms  of  counterpoint,  six  terms  of  ear 
training  and  three  terms  of  musical  history.  During  tlie  senior  year  a  recital 
must  be  given  by  every  student,  publicly  and  from  memory. 

A  certificate  will  be  granted  those  students  who  have  completed  the 
course  satisfactorily,  but  who  cannot  perform  publicly. 

Students  will  not  be  considered  candidates  for  graduation  until  they 
have  given  evidence  of  having  successfully  pursued  a  course  of  study  equiva- 
lent to  thar  of  a  high  school  of  recognized  standing. 

Credit  for  advanced  work  in  music  not  exceeding  twenty-four  term 
hours  in  all  may  be  given  by  the  Faculty  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Music  to  students  in  the  Literary  Course  in  the  college. 
This  is  granted  only  for  high-grade  work. 

TUITION   FEES 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,   two   lessons   a   week 

(private),  45  minutes  each 

One    lesson   a   week    (private),   45   minutes 

each 

Piano,   two    lessons    a    week    (private),    30 

minutes  each 

One    lesson   a    week   (private),   30  minutes 

each 

Voice,   two    lessons    a    week    (private),    30 

minutes  each 

One    lesson   a   week   (private),   30   minutes 

each 

The  rates  here  quoted  include  the  college  incidental  fee,  where  music 
students  pursue  no  other  studies.  Students  taking  studies  in  any  depart- 
ment other  than  music,  pay  also  the  incidental  fee  belonging  to  that  depart- 
ment. 

Musical  History  (two  lessons  a  week)  per  term ^3  00 

(for  harmony  students) 2  50 
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FALL 

WINTER 

SPRING 

^21  00 

$19  50 

$18  CO 

II  GO 

10  00 

9  25 

13  00 

12  00 

II  CO 

6  50 

6  00 

5  50 

21  00 

19  50 

18  00 

II  CO 

10  00 

9  25 

Harmony  (two  lessons  a  week)  per  term 5  oo 

Sight  Singing  (one    ess  a  week)  per  term ,  i  00 

Ear  Training  (one  lesson  a  w  ek)  per  term i  00 

Piano  rentals  vary  according  to  the  qu  ,lity  of  the  instru- 
ment used,  the  rates  being  trom  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
term  for  one  4.5-minute  period. 
Diploma  Fee  in  Music $3  00 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  S-hool  of  Muse,  whi  e  under'  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  director  of  music,  is  an  integral  pari  of  the  University,  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  general  management. 

PupiN  are  received  at  any  time,  and  upon  furnishing  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  work  accomplished,  are  given  due  credit. 

Although  not  compulsory,  it  is  advisable  that  students  in  all  depart- 
ments take  two  lessons  a  week. 

As  lessons  are  paid  for  by  the  term,  no  rebate  is  given  where  the  stu- 
dent is  absent,  except  in  ca  e  of  protracted  i  Iness  rendering  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  present.  In  other  cases  the  lesson  will  be  made  good  by  the 
teacher  at  some  co  venient  hour  if  arrangement  is  made  at  least  two  days 
in  advance. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART 


REV.   THOMAS   NICHOLSON,  D.  D.,  President 
FLORENCE    ESTHER   STARR,  B.  L.,  Director. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

1.  Aims:  The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  train  the  eye  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  world  of  art,  and  the  hand  to  express  well  what 
the  eye  sees.  There  is  no  other  department  of  education  which  does  so 
much  to  enrich  ones  life  as  that  which  teaches  an  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful. It  has  been  said,  "There  is  nothing  like  art  to  make  life  fascinating; 
for  there  is  nothing  which  brings,  so  many  charming  combinations  into  your 
perception  as  the  habit  of  looking  to  find  the  possibilities  of  beauty  in  every- 
thing that  comes  within  your  view." 

In  this  age  of  practical  education  the  trained  hand  is  needed  in  many 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.     This  Department  will  aid  in  such  training. 

2.  Students  enrolling  in  the  School  of  Art  are  strongly  recommended 
to  begin  their  studv  with  a  course  in  drawing  in  black  and  white.  This  lays 
the  foundation  for  all  the  later  work.  It  is  the  only  way  to  study  light  and 
shade  satisfactorily  and  to  learn  to  do  independent  work.  The  more 
advanced  work  consists  largely  of  studies  from  still  life  and  nature  in  color. 

Each  pupil  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  his  work  warrants.  Students  who 
prefer  to  take  some  special  line  of  study  rather  than  to  follow  the  regular 
course,  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  under  proper  restrictions  as  to  selec- 
tion of  work. 

3.  Regulations:  Tuition  fees  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Each  pupil  pays  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  periods  he  takes  per  week. 
No  reduction  is  made  for  lessons  missed  excepting  in  the  case  of  continued 
absence  when  special  arrangements  have  been  made  At  the  close  of  the 
year  students  must  leave  their  work  with  the  school  for  exhibition  purposes. 
One  credit  is  given  for  three  studio  periods. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Candidates  for  graduation  from  the  School  of  Art  must  have  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  of  a  recognized  high  school. 
The  subjects  required  for  graduation  are  Drawing,  Water  Color,  and 
Oil  Painting. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

1st  Year:     Pencil  work  from   object  in  outline   and  in  light  and  shade. 
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Charcoal  work  from  models,  simple  designs  in  cast  and  still  life.  Color 
work. 

2nd  Year:  Normal  Drawing.  Color  work  from  still  life.  Charcoal 
work  from  the  antique. 

3rd  Year:  Color  work  from  still  life  and  nature.  Study  from  the 
antique. 

OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECTS 

Drawing:  Drawing  is  taught  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  pen  and  ink. 
Blocks  are  first  used,  then  grouping  of  objects.  For  this  work  the  studio  is 
furnished  with  plaster  cast  models  of  fruit  and  flower  designs,  individual 
parts  of  the  human  body  and  heads  of  classic  figures. 

Normal  Drawing:  This  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  per- 
spective with  their  application  in  object  drawing,  also  pattern  drawing, 
working  drawing,  color  and  designing. 

Water  Color:  Water  color  work  is  taught  from  copy,  grouping  of 
objects,  and  from  nature.  During  the  past  year  a  combination  of  charcoal 
and  water  color  has  been  used  with  good  results. 

Oil  Painting:  The  work  in  oil  painting  is  from  copy,  still  life,  group- 
ing, and  nature.  Students  taking  a  regular  course  spend  considerable  time 
on  still  life  and  nature  work. 

China  Painting:  China  Painting  is  taught  m  a  private  studio.  A 
good  assortment  of  latest  studies  from  the  Keramic  Studio  Co.,  together 
with  original  studies  on  china  are  furnished.  A  kiln  is  provided  and  firing 
is  done  at  reasonable  rates.  Not  more  than  three  pupils  are  allowed  to 
receive  instructions  in  china  painting  at  one  time. 

TUITION  FEES 

Two  periods  per  day  for  school  term $  12.00 

One  period  per  day  for  school  term 7.00 

Three  periods  per  week  for  the  school  term ; . .       5.00 

One'period  per  week  for  the  school  term 3.00 

Twelve  lessons  of  four  periods  each 6.00 

One  lesson  of  four  periods .60 

China  painting  per  lesson 75 
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THE   SUMMER    SCHOOL 


FACULTY   OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

(For  1906) 


REV.  THOMAS  NICHOLSON,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  University  ;  Philosophy. 

SAMUEL  WEIR,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  ;  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

LEVI  ASA  STOUT,  A.  M. 

Mathematics  and  Professional  Reviews. 

THEODORE  FINLEY  GRAHAM,  A.  M. 

L  a  tin  and  Po  litica  I  Science. 

JAMES  LAWRENCE  LARDNER,  B.  S. 

English  and  Oratory. 

ETHELBERT  COOK  WOODBURN,  A.  M. 

Mathematics. 

JAMES  MILLER  BRECKENRIDGE,  A.  B. 

Mathematics  and  Science. 

CLARION  DEWITT  HARDY,  A.  B. 
Physical  Culture •,  English  and  Elocution. 

THOMAS  SINCLAIR  CORRELL,  B.  L. 
Arithmetic. 

LIDA  BURKHARD    LARDNER 
English. 

MAME  LOUISE  OGIN 
Mathematics  and  Ele7nentary  Science.    In  charge  of  Memorial  Hall. 

MYRTLE  RAY  LEE 

Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

RUTH  ELIZABETH  YOUNGMAN,  A.  B. 
Office  Secretary  ;  Stenos^raphy. 

PURPOSE  OF   THE  SUMMER   SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  School  cf  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  is 
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to  furnish  efficient  instruction  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  to  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  ministers  who  may  desire  to  devote  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation  to  a  concentrated  study  of  one  or  more  academic,  collegiate, 
or  professional  studies. 

In  planning  the  work,  the  Faculty  of  the  Summer  School  have  had  three 
classes  of  students  especially  in  mind;  first,  public  school  teachers  and  per- 
sons who  expect  to  engage  in  teaching  during  the  ensuing  year;  second, 
students  of  the  College  or  Preparatory  School  who  wish  to  shorten  the 
length  of  their  course,  or  to  remove  conditions;  third,  students  from  high 
schools  who  may  desi*e  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their  preparation  for  col- 
lege or  to  enter  one  of  the  advanced  classes  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

Students  in  the  Summer  School  wil  hive  all  the  advantages  of  envi- 
ronment which  are  found  in  a  college  of  high  standing.  The  library  and 
laboratories  of  the  University,  and  all  other  facilities  which  are  available 
during  the  regular  college  sessions,  will  be  at  the  service  of  students  in  the 
summer  term.  Rooms  in  Memorial  Hall  will  be  available  for  young  women 
at  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  board  will  be  furnished  for  both  young  women 
and  young  men  at  regular  rates.  There  will  be  special  lectures  or  enter- 
tainments at  intervals  during  the  session  of  the  school.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  any  who  may  wish  private  instruction  in  music  or  elocution. 

CALENDAR 

June  14,  Friday — Registration  of  students,  8:00  a.  m. — 4:30  p.  m.  First 
meeting  in  chapel,  and  announcements,  4:00  p.  m. 

June  15,  Saturday — First  session  of  all  classes. 

July  4,  Thursday — Holiday, 

July  25,  Thursday— Summer  Session  closes  2:30  p.  m. 

Monday  is  the  regular  holiday,  but  exercises  will  be  held  on  Monday 
July  2,  in  consideration  of  the  Thursday  holiday. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 

No  examination  will  be  required  for  admission.  Students  will  be  per- 
mitted to  select  studies  adapted  to  their  needs  under  advice  of  the  enroll- 
ment committee. 

CREDITS 

Appropriate  credit  will  be  given  in  the  College,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, or  the  Preparatory  School  for  all  work  done.  It  is  expected  that  the 
work  of  one  term  will  be  completed  in  all  courses  for  which  two  daily  peri- 
ods are  provided,  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  the  other  courses  offered,  but 
much  will  depend  upon  the  earnestness  and  concentration  of  the  individual 
students.  It  is  not  expected  that  anyone  doing  advance  work  with  a  view 
to  college  credit,  will  take  more  than  two  studies.  Those  who  come  for 
reviews  or  who  are  preparing  for  teacher's  examinations  will  be  allowed 
such  work  as  they  can  carry  satisfactorily.  Under  exceptional  circum- 
stances a  student  may  be   allowed  to   take    three  college  studies,  but  in  all 
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such  cases  the  approval  of  tlie  Faculty  must  be  obtained  before  enrollment 
is  completed. 

EXPENSES 

The  chaige  for  tuition  >vill  be  $5.oo  for  the  summer  term,  the  incidental 
fee,  $1  GO.  Students  u-ing  the  laboratory  will  pay  a  fee  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  used. 

There  will  be  an  additional  charge  of  fifty  cents  for  the  term  for  those 
who  take  public  school  music  or  drawing. 

Private  lessons  in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution  at  same  rates  per  lesson  as 
during  regular  sessions. 

The  regular  rate  for  board  in  the  dining  hall  is  $2.25. 

Furnished  rooms  are  provided  for  young  women  in  Memorial  Hal!  at  a 
charge  of  75  cents  to  ^1.25  per  week.  Students  rooming  in  the  Hall  furnish 
their  own  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  comforters,  napkins,  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. Furnished  rooms  for  young  men  can  be  obtained  in  town  for  75  cents 
to  $1.2;  per  week.  Board  and  room  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2  75  to  $4.50  per  week. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

These  courses  are  offered  subject  to  the  cond  tion  that  the  instructor 
may  decline  to  give  any  course  for  which  the  enrollment  is  less  than  four 
students.  Additional  courses  will  be  given  if  requested  by  not  less  than  five 
students. 

Arithmetic 

Course  I:  A  general  review  of  arithmetic  with  attention  to  essentials 
only  and  special  emphasis  upon  the  principles  and  processes  whi  h  usually 
present  the  greatest  dif^i-ulty  to  students  and  teachers.     Two  periods  daily. 

Course  II.  A  careful  study  of  some  one  division  of  arithmetic,  involv- 
ing a  thorough  consideration  of  the  principles  and  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
processes,  based  upon  numerous  examples  and  practical  applications. 

Algeba 

Course  i:  A  general  review  of  the  subject,  designed  especially  for 
tearhers  who  have  already  studied  algebra  and  who  desire  to  review  the 
subject  for  a  teacher's  certificate  or  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  more 
advanced  work  in  mathematics.     Two  periods  daily. 

Course  II:  Provision  will  be  made  for  a  second  course  in  algebra 
either  for  beginners  or  for  those  who  have  had  one  term's  work  in  algebra 
according  to  demand.  If  there  should  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  it  a  third 
course  may  also  be  given. 

Geometry 

Course  I:  A  beginner's  course  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  expected  that 
a  considerable  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  wish  to  get  an 
introduction  to  geometry,  not  only  for  its  importance  as  a  mental  drill,  but 
for  the  assistance  which  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  affords  in  the  teaching 
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of  arithmetic,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  based  upon  geometrical 
principles.  In  order  that  the  necessary  attention  to  details  in  the  instruction 
may  be  given,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  drill  be  provided,  the  class  w^ill 
meet  twice  daily  during  the  session. 

Course  II:  An  advanced  course  in  plane  geometry,  covering  the  work 
usually  done  in  the  third  term  of  the  high  school  or  academy.  In  this  course 
the  students  will  be  thrown  upon  their  own  responsibility  to  a  large  degree, 
and  will  be  required  to  solve  original  problems.  The  class  will  meet  but 
once  each  day,  and  the  assignments  will  be  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  the 
accomplishment  of  one  term's  work  within  the  time  of  the  Summer  School. 

Course  III:  Solid  Geometry.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  already 
completed  plane  geometry. 

Reading 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  practical  methods  of  teaching 
reading  as  literature  in  the  advanced  grades,  and  to  suggest  suitable  drills 
for  the  development  of  natural,  sympathetic,  and  effective  expression.  A 
part  of  each  recitation  will  be  given  to  the  interpretation  and  reading  of 
some  selection  chosen  by  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Orthography  and  Word  Analysis 

This  course  is  designed  especially  to  give  accuracy  in  pronunciation,  and 
to  introduce  the  student  to  a  method  of  studying  orthography  and  analysis 
and  comparison  of  words  on  the  basis  of  their  etymo.ogy.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  diacritical  marking  of  words. 

Grammar 

CoukSe  I:  An  elementary  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  and  to  remove  defects  in  the  daily 
use  of  language.  A  text-book  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work,  but 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  oral  and  written  exercises  in  composition. 
Two  periods  daily. 

Course  II:  A  review  of  English  Grammar,  especially  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaqhers'  examinations.  The  course  will  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  essential  principles  of  English  grammar,  and  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  drill  in  composition  and  analysis  of  sentences  to  illustrate 
the  principles  and  rules,  and  to  fix  them  in  the  memory.  Two  periods 
daily. 

Normal  Grammar 

A  teacher's  course  in  English  Grammar.  The  best  methods  of  arrang- 
ing materials  for  instructiorL  in  English  grammar  will  be  presented,  the 
relation  of  text-book  work  to  practical  exercises  will  be  discussed.  Direc- 
tions for  instruction  in  diagraming  sentences  and  in  parsing  will  be  given, 
and  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  teacher.     Two  periods  daily. 

Rhetoric 

In  this  course  Hill's  Beginnings  of  Rhetoric  will  be  used  as  a  text,  supple- 
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mented  by  the  study  of  English  classics  ))oth  as  literature  and  for  illustration 
of  rhetorical  rules.  Practice  will  also  be  given  in  the  writing  of  different 
kinds  of  rhetorical  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

American  Literature 

A  historical  study  of  some  one  period  of  American  Literature  supple- 
mented by  the  reading  of  select  classics  belonging  to  that  period.  The 
choice  of  the  period  for  this  study  will  depend  upon  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  students. 

English  Literature 

Course  I :  In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  English  literature  with  reference  to  one  or  more  periods  in  this 
development  and  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  great  masterpieces  representa- 
tive of  these  periods.  Credit  will  be  given  for  this  course  in  the  Normal 
Department  or  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  University, 

Course  II:  In  this  course,  the  Shakespearian  drama  will  be  discussed 
as  to  its  place  and  prominence  in  the  development  of  the  English  drama. 
The  class  will  make  a  critical  study  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  Hamlet. 

Latin 

Course  I:  A  beginner's  course  in  Latin.  Collar  and  Daniell's  text 
will  be  used.    Two  periods  daily. 

Course  II:  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Caesar.  The  course  will 
involve  a  thorough  drill  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Latin,  transla- 
tion from  Latin  into  English,  and  exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition. 

Course  III:  Cicero's  Orations.  This  course  presupposes  the  study  of 
Latin  grammar  and  the  reading  of  Caesar.  It  corresponds  to  the  Latin  of 
the  spring  term  in  the  second  year  of  the  preparatory  course. 

German 

Course  I:  A  beginner's  course,  based  on  Joynes-Meissner's  German 
(xrammar,  with  numerous  simple  exercises  in  translation  and  the  reading  of 
easy  selections.     Two  periods  daily. 

Course  II:  Reading  and  translation  of  easy  narrative  prose,  poems, 
or  plays,  with  exercises  in  conversation  and  composition,  and  drill  in  gram- 
matical elements  and  syntax,  based  on  the  selections  read. 

French 

A  Beginner's  Course  based  on  Edgren's  French  Grammar  with  simple 
exercises  in  composition  and  the  reading  of  easy  selections  from  the  French 
Reader  of  Aldrich  and  Foster. 

History 

Course  I:  State  History  and  Civics.  A  course  designed  for  teachers 
and  students  who  expect  to  apply  for  certificates  undei  tlie  new  conditions 
requiring  preparation  in  the  History  and  Government  of  South  Dakota. 
Two  periods  daily. 
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Course  II:  General  History.  The  work  of  the  Summer  School  in  this 
subject  will  be  confined  to  the  Pre  Christian  Period.  The  progrei-s  of  civi- 
lization in  the  Ancient  World  will  be  followed,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  the  development  of  ideals,  industries,  and  institutions.  Myers 
text  book  will  be  used. 

Course  III.    A  Topical  Study  of  United  States  History. 

Course  IV:  Elementary  Politics  A  study  of  principles  of  govern- 
ment as  represented  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
machinery  and  process  of  administration  in  our  country.  This  course  pre- 
supposes advanced  study  of  American  History  and  a  preliminary  course  in 
Civics. 

Geography 

Course  I:  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  the  general  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  earth  and  of  the  causes,  which  operated  to  produce  the  physical 
conditions  now  existing  and  which  tend  to  modify  these  conditions.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  planetary  system  and 
particularly  its  relation  to  the  sun,  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  sun,  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  climate  and  climatic  variations.  The  students 
will  be  exercised  in  the  drawmg  of  maps  and  illustrative  diagrams.  An 
elementary  text  book  will  be  used. 

Course  II:  Descriptive  and  Commercial  Geography.  A  review 
course  for  teachers  and  for  students,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  Frye's  Geography,  or 
Redway  and  Hinman's  will  be  used  as  text. 

■    Science 

Course  I:  Physiology.  An  elementary  course  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  The  work  will  be  equivalent  to 
that  required  in  the  sub-preparatory  department. 

Course  H:  Preparatory  Physics.  Carhart  and  Chute  is  used  as  a 
text  The  laboratory  ecjuipment  for  this  subject  at  the  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University  is  probably  not  excelled  m  the  state.  One  period  daily  will  be 
devoted  to  recitations,  and  two  periods  to  laboratory  work. 

Course  HI:  An  advanced  course  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  or  Physics 
will  be  given  if  requested  by  at  least  five  students. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy 

Course  I:  An  elementary  course  in  psychology  as  related  to  educa- 
tion. A  study  will  be  made  of  mental  fun  tions  in  the  order  of  their  devel- 
opment in  the  child,  the  relation  of  natural  activities  to  the  formation  and 
co-ordination  of  ideas,  psychological  principles  of  education,  the  doctrines  of 
apperception,  interest,  concentration,  etc,  The  course  is  designed  especial- 
ly for  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Course  II:  Descriptive  and  Experimental  Psychology.  A  scientific 
study  of  mental  states  as  they  occur.  The  intimate  correlations  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  carfully  noted.  The  physical  mechanism — the  end  organs, 
the  nerves  and  the  brain — is  studied  with  the  view  both  of   understanding  it 
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and  of  showing  its  connection  with  the  mental  Hfe.  James'  Briefer  Course, 
Ladd's  Descriptive  Psychology,  VVitmer's  Analytical  Psychology,  and 
Maher's  Psychology,  are  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  Experiments,  assign- 
ed readings  and  class  papers  are  required  ot  all  students. 

Course  III:  Logic.  Hibben's  Deductive  and  Inducive  Logic.  The 
student  is  required  at  the  outset  to  gain  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles 
and  the  formulae  of  deductive  logic.  This  is  followed  by  a  large  amount  of 
praxis.  Sections  of  books,  newspaper  editorials  and  current  speeches  are 
examined  as  to  their  logical  accuracy,  the  object  being  to  send  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  out  to  make,  readily  and  successfully,  a  logical  analysis  of 
any  production  which  may  pass  under  his  notice.  The  inductive  work  fol- 
lows the  order  of  Hibben's  text  which  is  supplemented  by  library  readings 
and  by  practical  exercises.     Two  periods  daily. 

Course  I\':  History  of  Education.  An  elementary  study  of  the  His- 
tory of  Education,  based  on  Kemp's  text,  supplemented  by  informal  lec- 
tures, required  readings  and  discussions. 

Course  V:  Didactics  and  School  Management.  A  study  of  ends  and 
means  of  education-,  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teacher,  classification 
and  grading,  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils,  government  and  disci- 
pline, incentives  and  punishments,  etc. 

Course  VI:  PrimaryMethods.  Outline  of  the  work  to  be  accomplish- 
ed in  primary  grades,  sources  of  material,  general  directions  to  be  followed 
by  the  primary  teacher,  illustration  of  methods  in  detail. 

Course  VII:  Secondary  School  Methods.  This  course  may  follow 
the  line  of  a  discussion  of  problems  of  administration  in  secondary  schools 
or  it  may  consist  of  a  study  ot  methods  in  special  subjects  according  to 
demand.  For  a  description  of  courses  in  secondary  school  methods  see 
under  "School  of  Education"  in  the  University  catalogue. 

Course  VIII:  Drawing.  A  course  especially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  students  who  expect  to  teach  drawing  in  public  schools.  Class  meets 
daily. 

Course  IX:  Public  School  Music.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  vocal 
music  including  sight  singing  the  proper  management  of  the  voice,  the  the- 
ory of  vocal  music,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  art  of  singing  in 
the  elementary  schools.     Daily  recitations. 

Course  X:  Physical  Culture  for  Teachers.  The  course  in  physical 
culture  is  intended  to  furnish  the  student  with  a  knowledge  of  principles 
and  sufficient  practical  exercises  to  prepare  him  for  conducting  systematic 
physical  training  in  the  public  school. 
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STUDENTS 


COLLEGE. 


Graduates  of  1906. 

Evans,  John  David,  Ph.  B Gettysburg 

Gust,  John  Lewis,  Ph.   B Ettrick,  Wis. 

Shearer,  Ralph  C,  B.  S Highmore 


Honorary. 
Hopkins,  Rev.  George  F.,  A.  M Aberdeen 


Under  Graduates. 


Auckland,  John  Fleet,  A.  B Olney  Springs,  Colo. 

Baker,  Vina  S.,  B.  L 71 Brown 

Betts,  Maud  S.,  B.  S 80 Davison 

Bond,  Cleveland  R.,  B.  S 26 Hanson 

Breckenridge,  Ethel  A.,  B.  L 24 Grant 

Brown,  Norma  May,  B.  L 22 Brown 

Cable,  Margaret,  B.  S 75 Davison 

Carhart,  Florence  Margaret Davison 

Carhart,  Charlotte  May IG Davison 

Chappell,  Harry  Earl 20 Pennington 

Chappell,  Merial  May Pennington 

Combellick,  Olin  Edgar,  B.  S 89 Potter 

Cook,  Arthur  Guy,  B.  S 72 Jerauld 

Crowther,    James Jerauld 

Daniels,    Edna 96 Davison 

Davis,  Grace  Bell Davison 

Davis,  Rolins  P.,  B.  S White  Earth,  Minn. 

Devers,  Washington  Irving Davison 

Dickey,  Grace  Lena 71 Kingsbury 

Dilley,  Maude  Evelyn,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B 90 Davison 

Dobson,    James Davison 

Dobson,  John  Vincent Davison 

Doering,   Minnie  Wilhelmina 90 Davison 

Doyle,  Genevieve  Margaret,  B.  S ; Davison 

Evans,  Clyde  Evan,  Ph.  B Spink 

Giddings,  Leander  J.,  B.  S 67 Brown 

Giddings,  Luther  J.,  B.  S Brown 

Gould,  Howard  Ralph Miner 

Griswold,  Raymond  Levitt,  B.  S 14 Codington 

Grove,  Paul  Luther  James.  B.  L GG Hutchison 

Grua,  George,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B 81 Miner 

Hager,  David  Eugene,  A.  B 90 Davison 
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Hathaway,    Clara 23 Davison 

Hathaway,    Fannie  Elizabeth 101 Davison 

Hathaway,    Howard  Herbert Davison 

Hauser,  Scott  P.,  Ph.  B 127 Brown 

Huntington,  Lucy  Blanche,  Ph.  B 18 Brown 

James,  Fred,  A.  B Leal,  N.  D. 

Jayne.  Nina  Harriett,  B.  L 47 Central  City,  la. 

Jewell,  Ralph  Hiram Faulk 

Kaye,  Albert  Arnott,  B.  S IG Miner 

Kingsberry.  Howard  Crow 80 Minnehaha 

Laurson,   Philip   Gust Davison 

Lightner,  Jesse  DeGraff ee Edmunds 

Maguire,    Bessie Davison 

Mariner,  Leta,  A.  B.,  Ph.  B 89 Spink 

Miller,  Wiliam  Hugh 129 Faulk 

Miller,    Sadie. 127 .  Faulk 

Morehead,  Oliver  Jesse 110 Jerauld 

Morris,  LeRoy  Hall,  Ph.  B 37 Spink 

Morris,  Florence  Latitia Spink 

Nicholson,  Florence  May,  A.  B Davison 

Nix,  Lydia  Agnes,  Ph.  B Hutchinson 

Noble.  Ralph  Carlton,  B.  S 137 Turner 

Norvell,  George  Whitfield,  A.  B 99 Spink 

Padgham,   George  Walter Perry,  la. 

Prather,  Percy  Edgar,  B.  S Charles  Mix 

Rathbun,  Rex  Harold Davison 

Rathbun,  Ross  Howard,  B.  S Davison 

Rempfer,  William  Christian,  B.  S 155 Hutchinson 

Rowley,  Earl  Bruce 27 Davison 

Safford,  Goldie  Elizabeth 20 Grant 

Satterlee,  Roscoe  Earl,  B.  S 147 Davison 

Seaman,  Walter  Adelbert Davison 

Sheeks,    Mertie Davison 

Shepherd,  Ethel  Eliza Davison 

Smith,  Walter  John,  B.  S Jerauld 

Sprouse,  Albert Jerauld 

Steninger,  Lottie  May Turner 

Stephens,  Irwin  Ralph Spink 

Stout,  Herbert  Alden,  B.  S 34 Davison 

Test,  Albert  Fawcett Davison 

Thompson,  Lucy  Belle 99 Davison 

Tone,  Ransom  M Union 

Van  Alstine,  Guy 122 Davison 

Van  Horn,  Irving  Hamilton 53 Brown 

Washburn,  John  Ernest Sanborn 

Washburn,  Lulu  Narcissa Sanborn 

Weak,  Harry  Hanson,  A.  B 119 McCook 

Wendelken,  Ralph,  B.  S 172 Brookings 

Wendelken,  Jessie,  B.  S G7 Brookings 

Wetzel,  Paul  William ;..;..... 

Whitton,  Grace  Elvira,  Ph.  B Turner 

Wilde,  Robert  Dean,  B.  S Sanborn 

Wilson,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  A.  B 20 i  Davison 


PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

Aaron,  Clinton  Earl 138 Kingsbury 

Aaron,  Earl   Everett 139 Kingsbury 

Allbee,  Harry  Elbert 32 Hanson 
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Allen,    Nina Davison 

Allison,  Roy Gl Davison 

Antrim,   Fred 45 McCook 

Apley,  Charles  Wilbur 25 Sanborn 

Atkins,  Waiter  C 92 Brown 

Avery,    Susie 13G. Davison 

Avery,  Edith  May 147 Davison 

Axford,  Richard,  H.  N GG Hamlin 

Backus,  Roy 123 Charles  Mix 

Baker,  Jean  Vernette 48 Brown 

Baker,  John  Lucius Ill Brule 

Barrett,    Charles 111 Aurora 

Beck,    Harriet 100 Lincoln 

Benshoof ,  Glenn  S 3G Wells 

Bentz,  Walter  Crosby Sanborn 

Bishop,  Palmer  Lucius McCook 

Bond,  Floyd  Lyonell 15 Hanson 

Boyce,  Charles  Merton 88 Davison 

Brooks,  Ray Davison 

Brown,  Walter  C 14 Aurora 

Brown,  Don  C 122 Spink 

Burnett,  Myrtle 82 Bon  Homme 

Bushnell,  Paul  Newton Brown 

Butterfield,  Roxena  Mae 21 Davison 

Carlson,   Hardy 44 Lincoln 

Carter,  Clay  S 23 Turner 

Cassem,  Randall 95 Davison 

Castle,  Nina  Evangeline Marshall 

Chandler,    Marjorie 33 Davison 

Chapman,  John  Riley lOG Davison 

Clark,  Gordon  Hernon 55 Hanson 

Cochrane,  Robert  Byron .37 Deuel 

Coykendahl,    Birdie 84 Brown 

Conrad,   Sallie  E 32 Hanson 

Corley,   Faye   Harris 71 Shelby,  111. 

Cox,  Augustus  LeRoy 20 Clark 

Crosby,  James  LeRoy 29 Beadle 

Davids,  Orville  Raymond Brule 

Davis,  Grace  Bell 145 Davison 

Dawson,    John 25 Bon  Homme 

Dean,  Bernie  Bonnie 112 Brown 

Derr,  Charles  Chalkley 19 Spink 

Doane,  Clayton,  L.  A 84 Hanson 

Dobson,  Jessie  V Davison 

Dortland,    Herbert 33 Lincoln 

Edv/ards,    Arthur 33 Codington 

Falk,  Mary  Alvina 77 Brule 

Farrington,    Hazel Day 

Foster,  Russell  Edwin 8 ' Davison 

Fossman,   George   F 91 Brown 

Fredine,  Vera  May 92 Charles  Mix 

Fuller,   George  Hubert 37 Davison 

Gardner,  Lloyd  Andrew 120 Hanson 

Gillespie,  Floyd 84 Davison 

Gingles,  John  Harry 4 Hanson 

Glans,  Harley  Ray 57 Brule 

Goold,  Raymond  Harrison 73 Miner 

Graham,  Sidney  Joseph 140 Hamlin 

Gray,  Earl  William 4 Codington 

Grill,  George  Walter 82 Davison 

Grinager,  Lars 32 Miner 
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Griia,  Otto  Thron Miner 

Hager,  Arthur  Cuthbert 95 Davison 

Hager,  Mina  Katherine 91 Davison 

Hardy,  Herbert 122 Davison 

Hardy,  Maynard 20 Davison 

Harris,  George  Walter 37 Davison 

Hayter,   Vera 55 Sanborn 

Hinkley.  Clyde  Gray 37 Hanson 

Hodge.  Vernie 158 Moody 

Hoffman.   Carl 78 Davison 

Holgate.    Ernest 28 Brule 

Hubbard.    Jack 13 Davison 

Hubbard,  George  Henry Davison 

Humphrey.    James Miner 

Ingalls,   Rollin 9 Miner 

James,   Florence Leal,  N.  D. 

Jarvis,  Lou 122 Faulk 

Judy,   Elmer Sanborn 

Kearton,  John  Hilton 31 Davison 

Kenton.    Simon 90 Davison 

Kern,  Maurice  Milo Davison 

Kiehlbauch,  William  A 85 Hutchinson 

King,  John  A 5 Douglas 

Klatt,  Lewis  Ray 5 Bon  Homme 

Knapp,    Leona 125 Turner 

Knight,  Mamie  E 134 Sanborn 

Knight,  Bertha  Leona 134 Sanborn 

Koch,    Henry Davison 

Kratz.   Carl   Douglas 54 Davison 

Lassagard.  Harry  Samuel Hanson 

Lathrop,    Hazel IG Davison 

LeGrand,  Arthur  Newton 116 Davison 

Lightner,    Beulah 9 Edmunds 

Mann,    Bertha G3 Miner 

Mann,    Arthur 37 Miner 

Marshall,   Elmer 38 Davison 

Marshall.   Vergil Davison 

McDonald,  Earl 55 Aurora 

McManamen,    James 12 Davison 

Millie,    Onica 107 Davison 

Millie,    Marion  Jessie 82 Davison 

Miller,  Edith  Rebecca Davison 

Miner,  Lulu 35 Lincoln 

Minty,  George  Edward 141 Moody 

Montgomery,  Robert  Ray 18 Ireton,  la. 

Moore,  Max  Hewitt 4 Faulk 

Moorehead,  Grace  Mabelle 29 eJrauld 

Morrow,  Mary  Elizabeth 100 Davison 

Moses,  Una  Irene 85 Davison 

Nicholson,  Grace  Bertha 109 Davison 

Nix,  Milton  Arthur 113 Hutchinson 

Nix.  Winifred  Mabel 82 Hutchinson 

Oathout,  Roy 2G Hanson 

Ocheltree,  Guy  Earl Miner 

Ocheltree,  Harry  Lee Miner 

Oleson,  Annie 12 Davison 

Ondell,  Nellie  Vivian 5 Spink 

Ondell,  Ora  Gladys 8 Spink 

Parry,  Stephen Aurora 

Perry,  Horace  L 3G Spink 

Peterson,  Asmus Davison 
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Potter,  Julia  Edgehill 76 Davison 

Potter,  George  Sidney 22 Davison 

Qiiarnburg,  Carl    IIG Brule 

Quarnburg,  Anna    107 Brule 

Reed,  Harry Jerauld 

Rempfer.  Emma    129 Hutchinson 

Resner,  Emelia  Catherine 5 Bon  Homme 

Richards,  Ruth 151 Davison 

Richardson,  Mamie 110 Marshall 

Robertson,  Len  David GO Spink 

Runge,  Louise  E 88 Brown 

Schaap,  Hattie  B 53 Union 

Schnauber,  Bernard  J IG Creston,  II. 

Schoberg,  David  C Turner 

Schryock,  Adelbert  Isaac 17 Jerauld 

Schuler,  Ira  Elsworth 109 Tower  City,  N.  D. 

Scott,  Walter  Stanley 132 Davison 

Sheldon,  Albert  Lyle 81 Davison 

Sipes,  Earl  Henry 45 Hutchinson 

Smart,  Laura  Belle 34 Spink 

Smith,  Fred 119 Charles  Mix 

Smith,  Claude  Carlos 37 Spink 

Smith,  May 66 Jerauld 

Smith,  Warren  Frank 106 Charles  Mix 

Smith,  Miles  Virgil 122 Spink 

Snook,  Jessie Hughs 

Snook,  Mabel Hughs 

Songstad,  Emil 33 Hanson 

Spencer,  Mark  Edwin 46 McPherson 

Stacey,  Neil 43 Granite,  Okla. 

Stanley,  Ida  Florence McCook 

Sterber,  Stella Hanson 

Steinf eldt,  Albert 4 Aurora 

Stephens,  John  Joseph 19 Brown 

Stirling,  William  George Hutchinson 

Stout,  Shirley  Eugene 9 Davison 

Studt,  Ray  Nash 57 ; Marshall 

Tagg,  Richard  Eugene 14 Hyde 

Thompson,  Anna  R 124 Hanson 

Tobin,  Helen  Elizabeth Hanson 

Todnem,  Lawrence 38 Beadle 

Truax,  Lloyd  H 13 Davison 

Tumey,  Roger 48 Davison 

Van  Alstine,  Roy 134 Davison 

Van  DeVort,  Bernard Ill Davison 

Waldron,  Annie  Laurie 6 Ciark 

Wallis,  William  Lloyd  Garrison 20 Hanson 

Warnke,  John 34 Hutchinson 

Washburn,  Lida 6 Sanborn 

•  Waterbury,  Edith  Mae 32 Brule 

Wells,  Emma  Mae 52 Davison 

Wendt,  Elsie 33 Spink 

Whitlow,  Roy  DeWitt 36 Lincoln 

Whitlow,  Harrison  Dean 36 Lincoln 

Whitlow,  Ella  Ruth 39 Lincoln 

Whitlow,  Ava  Elizabeth 112 Lincoln 

White,  Ralph  Jesse 107 Davison 

Williams,  Carl  Francis 8 Davison 

Witzel,   Albert 109 Sanborn 

Wolf,  Theodore  David 4 Brule 

Youngman,  Florence  Angela 32 Davison 
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SCHOOL    OF    EDUCATION. 


COLLEIGIATE     DEPARTMENT 

Minnie  Wiihelmina  Doering 90 Davison 

Clyde  Evan  Evans  Spink 

Jolin  David  Evans 192 Potter 

Roscoe  Earl  Satterlee 147 Davison 


NORMAL     DEPARTMENT 

Graduates  1906. 

Biirge,  Lottie  Myrtle    Faulkton 

Carlson,  Lily  Annette Mitchell 

Loken,  Mina  Randine    Faulkton 

*McDoiigall,  Nellie  Ethel Mitchell 

Satterlee,  Amy  Leona Mitchell 

Shearer,  Edna  Church   ' Highmore 

*Sine,  George  William    Mitchell 

*Tennant,  Herschal  Vern   Bedford,  la. 

Yada,  Amanda  Marie    Orient 

*Work  to  be  completed  in  the  summer  school. 


Students— 1905-1906. 

Arms,  Sarah  .  .  . 119 Moody 

Bacon,  Katherine   13G Turner 

Bartholow,   Minnie ." Lyman 

Bard,  Bessie  B McCook 

Bentz,  Pearl Sanborn 

Boyd,  Maude Spink 

Burney,  Grace  Morgan 30 Lincoln 

Burge,  Myrtle 189 Faulk 

Carlson,  Lillian 189 Davison 

Chamberlain,  Gertrude 129 Jerauld 

Chamberlain,  May 120 Jerauld 

Cramer,  Olive 32 Beadle 

Edinger,  Amelia ..25. Aurora 

Flint,  Claire  E Lyon,  la. 

Flint,  Paul  R Lyon,  la. 

Gaines,  Nora  Addie 71 Davison 

Garner,  Ora  Leslie 80 Hutchinson 

Graham,  Margaret  Almira 80 Davison 

Hanson,  Ida  Mabel 159 McCook 

Hayes,  Doris  E 89 Campbell 

Henjum,  Louise 124 Minnehaha 

Henjum,  Bertha  Sophia 39 Minnehaha 

Henske,  Ellen 57 Clark 

Hoffman,  Gertrude 98 Davison 

Holman,  lona Hand 

Hunt,  Faith 130 Minnehaha 

Hunt,  Elsie  May G2 Lincoln 

Johnson,  Gladys LIG Davison 

Jones,  Blanche 20 Davison 

Jones,  Rowena  Gladys 9 Minnehaha 

Just,  Ernest 141 Davison 
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Kerr,  Walter  Arnold 144 Grant 

King,  Ida 129 Davison 

Klattz,  Elva  1 29 Davison 

Knee,  Walter  B .29 Davison 

Knott,  Jennie  Mae 24 Day 

La  Due,  Frances GO Hanson 

Lindstrand,  Lottie 38 Spink 

Loken,  Mina  Randine 1G2 Faulk 

MacDonald,  Lina 4G Hyde 

Maloney,  Agnes Faulk 

McDougall,  Nellie  Ethel 203 Davison 

Mielke,  Alice 139 McCook 

Morgan,  Delia 47 Douglas 

O'Neil,  Arthur  Bertrand Davison 

Owen,  Belle 100 McCook 

Palmer.  Sylvia  Res 107 Aurora 

Pavek,  Rosa  Anna IG Davison 

Pease,  Nellie  Myrtle 134 Davison 

Pease,  Lucy  Adora Lyman 

Pickler,  Dale ' 154 Faulk 

Ray,  Lola  Isabelle 14 Davison 

Redfield,  Ruth 17 Union 

Robinson,  Earl  Victor 15 Bon  Homm.e 

Romereim,  Sina 93 Lincoln 

Rongstad,  Olive G4 Hanson 

Rosenerance,  Alma 93 Lyman 

Satterlee,  Amy  Leona 157 Davison 

Shearer,  Edna  Church 191 Hyde 

Shepherd,  Lula  Margaret G3 Davison 

Sine,  George  William 13G Davison 

Shryock,  Madge  Elizabeth IG Jerauld 

Stephens,   Charles '92 Spink 

Sterling,  Belle GO Hutchinson 

Tennant,  Herschel  Vern Bedford,  la. 

Tremblay,  Marie  Antoinette ; Salix,  la. 

Walrath,  Frances  Effa 31 Davison 

Warner,  Marjorie 1G5 Faulk 

Waterman,  May Davison 

Watson,  Frances  P 27 Davison 

Wells,  Hillan Davison 

Witzel,  Jessie  May 127 Sanborn 

Wolf,  Clarence 50 Hanson 

Yahne,  Loyd 4 Davison 

Zienert,  Annie Davison 


SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY  AND  ELOCUTION. 

Aaron,  Clinton  Earl   Kingsbury 

Aaron,  Earl  Everett  Kingsbury 

Auckland,  John  Fleet Olney  Springs,  Colo. 

Berryman,  Lulu    Davison 

Branch,    Florence    Davison 

Brown,  Norma  May  Brown 

Butterfield,  Roxena  Davison 

Carter,   Grace    Turner 

Cochrane,  Robert  Deuel 

Davis,  Roland White  Earth,  Minn. 

Derr,   Charles    Spink 

Dobson,  John  Vincent   Davison 
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Evans,  John  David  Potter 

Giddings,  Leander Brown 

Graham,   Sidney    Hamlin 

Grill,  Walter   Davison 

Hager.  Eugene  David  Davison 

Hanson,  Ida McCook 

Haynes,  Ethel  Davison 

Hunt,  Faith    Minnehaha 

Hunt,   Roy    Minnehaha 

Jarvis,   Lou    Faulk 

Jewell,  Ralph    Faulk 

Just,    Ernest    Davison 

Kearton,  John  Hilton   Davison 

Kerr,  Walter Grant 

Knight,   Bertha    Sanborn 

Lathrop,  Bernice   Davison 

LeGrand,  Arthur Davison 

Meade,  George    Spink 

Minor,   Lula    Lincoln 

Minty,  George Moody 

Otter,  Anna    Clark 

Padgham,  George  Walter Perry,  la. 

Potter,  Julia  Edgehill Davison 

Quarnburg,   Carl    Brule 

Rempfer,  Emma    Hutchinson 

Rempf er,  William   Hutchinson 

Robinson,  Earl Bon  Homme 

Satterlee,  Roscoe  Earl Davison 

Satterlee,  Amy  Davison 

Saunders,   Francis    Hanson 

Schaap,  Hattie   Union 

Scott,  Walter Davison 

Seaman,   Mary    Davison 

Seaman,  Walter  Davison 

Shearer,   Ralph    Hyde 

Shoaies,   Maude    Davison 

Songstad,  Emil    Hanson 

Washburn,  Ernest Sanborn 

Washburn,   Lulu    Sanborn 

Wilson,   Ruth    Davison 

Witzel,  Jessie  Sanborn 


SCHOOL   OF   COMMERCE. 


BUSINESS    COURSE 
Graduates — 1905-1906. 

Anderson,  Edwin  Gilbert    '.  .  .  .  Puckwana 

Carlson,  Arthur  Gabriel   Alexandria 

Carlson,  Melvin  Astarkus Alexandria 

Carter,   Clay Parker 

Castle,  Joseph  Frederick  Spain 

DeJean,  Helen  Mason  Plankinton 

Ellis,  William  Nelson    Marion 

Hatch,  Arthur  Smith  Cheyenne  Agency 

Henning,  Arthur  Chester Watertown,  Wis. 

Hillman,  Louisa  Annetta  Lesterville 
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Kieser,  Oliver  Francis   .' Parsons 

Flagman,  George  Christ Alexandria 

Smith,   Miles  Virgil    . Conde 

Tobin,  William  Patrick Mitchell 

Waltner,  Jonathan  John  Marion 


Students— 1905-1906. 

Ahern,  Fred Day 

Allison,   Roy Davison 

Anderson,  Edwin    Brule 

Antrim,  Fred McCook 

Apley,  Beryl Sanborn 

Avis,  Grant  Lee   Clark 

Bras,  Louiee Davison 

Bjodstrup,  Arthur   Davison 

Boyts,  Harry Brule 

Bond,  Cleveland    Hanson 

Brooks,  Ray Davison 

Brown,  Harry Davison 

Carlson,  Arthur Hanson 

Carlson,  Eskel    Davison 

Carlson,  Melvin Hanson 

Carter,  Clay Turner 

Castle,  Joseph Marshall 

Comstock,  George   Dewey 

Cook,  Milton   - Davison 

Coughlin,  John .- Davison 

Cummings,  Archie    Hanson 

Dawson,  John Bon  Homme 

DeJean,  Helen Aurora 

Dickerson,  Ray Davison 

Dickson,  Clifford    Davison 

Ellis,  William  Turner 

Gray,  Earl    Codington 

Hacanson,  Theodore   Brown 

Hamiel,  Lee Davison 

Harper,  James Roberts 

Hatch,  Arthur   , Dewey 

Havens,  Harry  Sanborn 

Henning,  Arthur Watertown,  Wis. 

Hillman,  Louisa Yankton 

Hunt,  Roy Minnehaha 

Hoon,  Helen Davison 

Jones,  Rowene    Minnehaha 

Keen,  Mabel    Davison 

Kiehlbauch,  William   Bon  Homme 

Kieser,  Oliver    * Jerauld 

Kludt,  Edward   Hutchinson 

Koch,  Henry   Davison 

Lewis,  Ben Davison 

Lewis,  Charles Davison 

McManamen,  James Davison 

Mann,  Arthur   Miner 

Mann,  Bertha   Miner 

Marsh,  Leroy Hanson 

Meade,  Lynn   Spink 

Montgomery,  Ray  Ireton,  la. 

Moore,  Manning Faulk 
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Moore,  Max Faulk 

Murray,  Jessie  Hanson 

Noren,  Hilda    Hughs 

Palmer,   Merwyn    Aurora 

Phelps,  Lizzie Hanson 

Plagmann.  George   Hanson 

Potter,  Julia   Davison 

Potter.   George    Davison 

Radak,  Emma Bon  Homme 

Reed,  Harry   Jerauld 

Riley,  Guy   Davison 

Roberts,  William   Spink 

Robinson,  Earl  Bon  Homme 

Rogers,  James Davison 

Rogers,  Rosa  Davison 

Ronish,  John  Turner 

Rundell,  Clyde    Davison 

Scott,  Forrest  Charles  Mix 

Scheunenbrand,  Henry Davison 

Sheeks,  George Davison 

Sherin,  Harry   Davison 

Smith,  Miles Spink 

Stephens,  Charles    Spink 

Stephens.  John   : Brown 

Schatz,  Alida LaMoure 

Somers,  Robert  Brule 

Soule,  Charles  Roberts 

Sweesy,  Charley Hanson 

Tagg,  Richard    Hyde 

Tobin,  William   Hanson 

Vandenburg,  Charles    Spink 

Voigt,  Walter   Roberts 

Walters,  Ellis  Potter 

Waltner,  Jonathan Turner 

Warren,  Clark Marshall 

Wieland,  Alphonse    Davison 

Witzel,  Earl    , Davison 

Wolf,  Clarence    Hanson 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

Graduates  of  1905-1906. 

Bessie  Kate  Campbell Redfield 

Grace  Mae  Carter Parker 

Charles  Arthur  Edwards Watertown 

William  Bert  Martin  Chamberlain 

Lizzie  Phelps Alexandria 

Clyde  Cephas  Rundell  Mitchell 


Students— 1905-1906. 

Apley,  Beryl Sanborn 

Bard,  Bessie    McCook 

Barrett,  Charles Aurora 

Bond,  Rose  Hanson 

Boyts,  Harry   Brule 

Bryden,  Mayme Faulk 
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Campbell,  Bessie   Spink 

Carter,  Grace Turner 

DeJean,   Helen Aurora 

Devers,  Margaret Davison 

Dickson,  Florence   Davison 

Edwards,  Arthur    Codington 

Ellis,  William   .Turner 

Gardner,  Lloyd    Hanson 

Gray,  Earl    Codington 

Greene,  Jessie    Hutchinson 

Halsne,  Olivia Campbell 

Henning,  Arthur Watertown,  Wis. 

Hillman,  Louisa  Union 

Hunt,  Roy  .  . .  .' Minnehaha 

Huntington,  Blanche   Brown 

Keen,  Mabel    Davison 

Kieser,   Oliver    Jerauld 

Klatt,  Roy  Bon  Homme 

Mann,  Arthur   Miner 

Martin,  William    Brule 

McGrath,  William   Davison 

Meade,  Lynn   Spink 

Palmer,   Merwyn    Aurora 

Pence,  Clyde   Miner 

Peterson,  Minnie    Spink 

Phelps,  Lizzie Hanson 

Porteous,  Lillian    Davison 

Radak,  Emma ■. Bon  Homme 

Rempf er,  Emma Hutchinson 

Resner,  Emelia Bon  Homme 

Rogers,  Rosa ! Davison 

Rundell,  Clyde    Davison 

Schatz,  Alida LaMoure 

Shipton,  Jessie   Davison 

Sine,  George  William  Davison 

Smith,  John    Jerauld 

Smith,  Miles    Spink 

Somers,  Robert   Brule 

Stephens,  John    Brown 

Tagg,  Richard Hyde 

Tobin,  William    Hanson 

Vandenburg,   Charles    Spink 

Walters,  Ellis Potter 

Waltner,  Jonathan Turner 

Warner,  Roy Lincoln 

Warnke,  John Hutchinson 

Waterbury,  Emma   Brule 

Whitmore,  Glenn Hanson 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE 
Graduate— 1905-1906. 

Hodge,  Vernie  May « Elkton 
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students— 1905-1906. 

Apley,  Beryl    '. Sanborn 

Anderson,  Edith  M Spink 

Anderson,  Lois  S Davison 

Anderson,  Adaline  M Aurora 

Allison,  Roy  Davison 

Avery,  Edith  May   Davison 

Burns,  Mary  L Davison 

Bobb,  Lucile  M Davison 

Burns,  Lucile  L Davison 

Butterneld,  Roxena  Mae   Davison 

Bras,  Lillian  E Davison 

Branson,  Genevieve    Davison 

Betts,  Maud Davison 

Bwiney,  Grace  M Lincoln 

Brown,  Norma  May  Brown 

Burge,  Lottie  Myrtle Faulk 

Bartlett,  Faye   Davison 

Combellick,  Olin  Edgar Potter 

Coykendall,  Birdie   Brown 

Clark,  Gorden  Vernon   Davison 

Cook,  Susie  A Davison 

Garner,  Zora  M Spink 

Chandler,  Marjorie Davison 

Clark,  Mrs.  G.  H Davison 

Clark,  Millicent  W Spink 

Cooper,  Grace  W Davison 

Cooper,  Genevieve  Davison 

Carhart,  Florence  Mabel  Davison 

Castle,  Mina  E Marshall 

Chamberlain,  Stella  M Jerauld 

Christy,  Jessie  A Clay 

Doyle,  Grace  M Davison 

Doyle,  Leona  C Davison 

Doyle,  Nellie  A Davison 

Doyle,  Alfred  M .* Davison 

Derr,  Charles  Chalkley Spink 

Davis,  Grace  Bell  Davison 

Evans,  Eilene   Davison 

Edinger,  Amelia  M.  ., : Aurora 

Evans,  Gladys  B Davison 

Falk,  Mary  Alvina Brule 

Gilliland,  Grace  E Davison 

Graves,  Julia  D Sanborn 

Green,  Jessie  D Charles  Mix 

Haynes,  Harold  F Davison 

Haynes,  Doris  E Campbell 

Hodge,  Vernie  May Brookings 

Huntington,  Blanche    Brown 

Holman,  lona  B Hand 

Houch,  Maude   ' Brule 

Hayter,  Vera Sanborn 

Hust,  Lucile  E ' Davison 

Howard,  Zeta  B Sanborn 

Hoon,  Helen  L Davison 

Hathaway,  Clara   Davison 

Hammond,  Hattie  M Faulk 

James,  Florence  Barnes 

Just,  Ernest  A Davison 

Jewell,  Marie  E Lincoln 
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Knight,  Mamie  E Sanborn 

Kelso,  Mary  A Jasper 

Keen,  Lenora   Davison 

Kelley,  Cecelia  E Davison 

Kaye,  Albert  A Miner 

Kyle,  Minnehaha Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kingsbery,  Moward  Crow Minnehaha 

Knott,  Jennie  M Day 

Kiehlbauch,  William  A Bon  Homme 

Kennedy,  Laura  C Davison 

Place,  Ida  M Spink 

Potter,  Julia  Edgehill Davison 

Patterson,  Flora  M Hawarden,  la. 

Priest,  Ruth Davison 

Richard,  Ruth  M Davison 

Ray,  Leola  I Davison 

Rempf er,  Emma Hutchinson 

Reamer,  Mrs.  E.  F Davison 

Riley,   Bertha    Davison 

Radak,  Emma Bon  Homme 

Reinecke,  Myrl   Spink 

Shryock,  Madge  Elizabeth Jerauld 

Steiber,  Stella  E Hanson 

Shipton,  essJie  F Davison 

Smiley,  Bernice  L Davison 

Sand,  Stella  C Davison 

Stacey,  Minnie  B Hanson 

Smith,  Loretto    Davison 

Smith,  Warren  Frank Charles  Mix 

Saff ord,  Goldie  E Grant 

Smith,  Grace  M Davison 

Scott,  Josephine  M Davison 

Truax,  Orwin    Davison 

Titus,  Elma   Davison 

Thompson,  Anna  B -. Hanson 

Tapp,  Wanneta Davison 

Vickors,  Ella  M Davison 

Vickors,  Grace  A Davison 

VanDervort,  Bernard  "R Davison 

Van  Alstine,  Roy  D Davison 

Warner,  Marjorie Faulk 

Waldron,  Annie  Laurie Clark 

Wolf,  Clarence  R Hanson 

Waldron,  Maud  Clark 

Washburn,  Lida  E Sanborn 

Wilkinson,  Dorothy Davison 

Wells,  James  E Davison 

Walrath,  Florence  L Davison 

Wettstein,  Gertie  B Spink 

Wiltse,  Lois  D Chicago,  111. 

Whitmire,  Winifred   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Violin 

Bartlett,  Jean   Davison 

Bates,  A.  K Davison 

Boyles,  Mary Davison 

Branson,  Genevieve Davison 

Clark,  Alice  L Turner 
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Clark,  Millicent  W Spink 

Clark,  Mrs.  G.  H Davison 

Collins,  Mrs.  C.  B Davison 

Conyes,  Will Davison 

Darling,  Guy  W McCook 

Gardner,  Lloyd  A Davison 

Hathaway,  Ernan Davison 

Lassegard,  Harry Davison 

Lenz,  Mary  A Spink 

Morris,  Leroy  Hall   Davison 

Nelson,  Nels    : Davison 

Sheick,  Regina  Davison 

Sipes,  Earl  H Bon  Homme 

Stair,  Carl  E Davison 

Stout,  Shirley  Eugene   Davison 

Truax,  Lloyd  H Davison 

Wallace,  John  Davison 


VOICE 

Avery,  Susie  B Davison 

Burnett,  Myrtle   Bon  Homme 

Breckenridge,  Ethel  A '. Grant 

Bucheister,  Julia  M Lincoln 

Brown,  Norma  M Brown 

Coykendall,  Birdie Brown 

Christy,  Jessie  A Clay 

Chappell,  Harry  E Fall  River 

Carhart,  Florence  Mabel  Davison 

Clark,  Theresa  P Davison 

Dobson,  Jessie  V Davison 

Derr,  Charles  Chalkley Spink 

Duke,  Roscoe  Z Hardin,  la. 

Ferris,  Wauneta  A Davison 

Green,  Jessie  D Charles  Mix 

Hardy,   Herbert    Davison 

Hayes,  Doris  E Campbell 

Hodge,  Vernie  Mae Brookings 

Holman,  lona  B. Hand 

Hathaway,  Clara   Davison 

Hager,  Daniel  E Davison 

Henjum,  Bertha  S Minnehaha 

Judy,  Elmer  R '. Sanborn 

Just,  Ernest  A Davison 

Kingsbery,  Howard  Crow   Minnehaha 

Knapp,  Leona  O Turner 

Lathrop,  Hazel Davison 

Morris,  Florence  L Davison 

Moses,  Una  Irene Davison 

Morehead,  Oliver  Jesse Jerauld 

Morehead,  Grace  M Jerauld 

Morris,  Leroy  Hall   Davison 

Noble,  Ralph  Carlton  Turner 

Ondell,  Ora  Gladys Spink 

Ondell,  Nellie  Vivian Spink 

Olney,  Hazel  L Davison 

Padgham,  George  Walter Davison 

Pickton,  Anna  M Edmunds 

Quarnberg,  Annie  M Brule 
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Runge,  Louise  E Brown 

Romereim,  Sina Richland,  N.  D. 

Rempf er,  Emma Hutchinson 

Studt,  Ray  N Marshall 

Smith,  Walter  J Jerauld 

Stevens,  John  J Brown 

Schnanber,  Bernard  J Union 

Schaap,  Hattie  B Union 

Stair,  Carl    Davison 

Tapp,  Wauneta Davison 

Weir,  Sarah  Richards Davison 

Waterbury,  Edith  Mae   Brule 

Waterbury,  Emma  L Brule 

Wettstein,  Gertie  B Spink 


SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Graduate  of  1905-1906. 

Carhart,  Charlotte  May Mitchell 


Students  of  1905-1906. 

Senior. 

Carhart,  Charlotte Davison 

Third  Year. 

Chandler,  Marjorie   Davison 

Keen,  Leonora Davison 

Kyle,  Minnie   Minnehaha 

Second  Year. 

Berryman,  Lulu    Davison 

Betts,  Maud  Davison 

Clark,  Alice  Loreane Turner 

Connor,  Grace Davison 

Doyle,  Ralph  Davison 

Hager,  Arthur Davison 

Laughlin,  Mary Spink 

Nolt,  Rinnie Davison 

Richardson,  Mamie    Marshall 

Saul,  Mamie Davison 

Vickers,  Ella  Davison 

First  Year. 

Baker,  Jean Brown 

Bard,  Bessie   McCook 

Castle,  Nina Marshall 

Childs,  Marie Davison 

Coleman,  Mabel   Davison 

Dewalf ,  Beatrice Davison 

Doane,  Mona Davison 

Frazell,  Marie  Davison 

Hatheway,  Edna ^ Davison 

Hendrix,  Myrtle Davison 

Huntington,  Blanche  Brown 
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James,  Florence  Leal,  N.  D. 

Jarvis,  Lou  Faulk 

Just,  Ernest Davison 

Jebson,  Grace   Davison 

Klatz,  Elva Davison 

Mayer,  Estella Davison 

Ogin,  Mame  Davison 

Ondell,  Nellie   Turner 

Pease,  Lucy  Lyman 

Reinecke.  Myrl   Spink 

Rempfer,  Emma Hutchinson 

Runge,  Louise   Brown 

Stacy,  Minnie  Belle  Hanson 

Stephens,  Charles Beadle 

Truax,  Addie  Davison 

Waldron,  Maud   dlark 

Ward,  Mary   Hanson 

Wendt,  Elsie   Spink 

White,  Grace  Davison 

White,  Marie Davison 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Alf son,  Delia  Davison 

Allen,  Nina    Davison 

Allen,  Jennie \  . « Davison 

Anderson,  Alice  L Brule 

Avery,  Edith   Davison 

Bacon,  Katherine Turner 

Bakke,  Anna Onawa,  la. 

Bakke,  Emily Onawa,  la. 

Bartlett,  Allen Davison 

Bascom,  Vera  Belle Brule 

Betchell,  Lydia  Valentina Hanson 

Bobb,  Lucile    Davison 

Bowersox,  Evena  Gregory 

Boyd,  Maude    Franklin 

Bucheister,  Julia  Madona   Lincoln 

Burns,  Mary  L Davison 

Butler,  Ida  Lee Spink 

Byrum,  Rosa  May  Aurora 

Gallant,  Ellen    McCook 

Gallant,  Zoe  McGook 

Garroll,  Alice  Cecelia  Hanson 

Clark,  Theresa .  .Davison 

Combellick,  Olin   Potter 

Conley,  Delia  .  .' Davison 

Cooper,  Genevieve Davison 

Crampton,  Mae Davison 

Cullen,  Mary   Lyman 

Derr,  Alice  R Clark 

Doering,  Minnie Davison 

Doyle,  Leona  C Davison 

Edinger,  Amelia  Minnie Aurora 

Evans,  Gladys  Davison 

Falk,  Mary  Alvinia Brule 

Gould,  Mary  May  Lucinda Davison 

Greene,  Jessie Charles  Mix 

Halsne,  Bertha Campbell 
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Haynes,  Harold Davison 

Hendrickson,  Henry Jerauld 

Henjum,  Louise    Minnehaha 

Hicks,  Maude Lincoln 

Hillman,  Mary Davison 

Hoff stetter,  Estella  Alice Davison 

Hubbard,  Nora  K Davison 

Hust,  Lucile  E [  Davison 

Jackson,  Nettie Brule 

Jackson,  John  St.  Clair Davison 

Jewett,  Alsey  Mary ^ Hand 

Jewett,  Bernice  Linda Hand 

Jewett,  Ethel  Agnes Charles  Mix 

Johnson,  Gladys  Fern Davison 

Johnston,  Marie  Thisbe Davison 

Juel,  Marie  Cline Lincoln 

Just,  Ernest  August Davison 

Kennedy,  Millard  Bryant Davison 

Kerr,  Walter  A Grant 

King,  Myrtle  A Davison 

Kingsiey,  Anabudd Lincoln 

Lathrop,  Bernice Davison 

Mackrall,  Jessie  Viola Gregory 

Maloney,  Agnes Faulk 

Markham,  Marie  Eva Hanson 

Martin,  Bertha  Belle  Kingsbury 

Maynard,  Mabel  Davison 

McDougall,  Nellie  Ethel Davison 

McManamen,  James   Davison 

Millie,  Onica  Julia Davison 

Millie,  Marion  Jessie   Davison 

Miltimore,  Edith  Lillian   Davison 

Maher,  Cecelia Brule 

Morgan,  Delia  Douglas 

Morlan,  Fannie  Spink 

Morrow,  Mary  E Davison 

Nicholson,  Florence  May Davison 

Noble,  Clara   Turner 

O'Brien,  Anna Miner 

Otter,  Verrelle Clark 

Otter,  Anna Clark 

Patterson,  Flora  May  . , Hawarden,  la. 

Pavek,  Rosa  Anna Davison 

Pease,  Lucy  Adora Lyman 

Pepal,  Mamie Brule 

Pitman,  Arthur  Alexander Hutchinson 

Price,  Nellie  Juanita Potter 

Priest,  Ruth Davison 

Ray,  Leola  Isabella Davison 

Rierson,  Bertha   Davison 

Riley,  Bertha Davison 

Robson,  Bessie  Esther Davison 

Saunders,  Francis Hanson 

Shane,  Vera  Viola Davison 

Sheeks,  Ruth  Esther Davison 

Sine,  George  William Davison 

Smart,  Laura  Belle Spink 

Smith,  Lottie  Maria Primghar,  la. 

Smith,  Grace  Marie Davison 

Smith,  Agnes Davison 

Snow,  I vanette  ^ Davison 
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Spencer,  Zella  Leona Hyde 

Spencer,  Mark  Edwin McPherson 

Stair,  Carl  Elbert Davison 

Stark,  Sophie  Luverne  Miner 

Strand,  Emma  M Davison 

Swanson,  Alma  B Brule 

Taylor,  Mary  A McCook 

Taylor,  Clara  Tomens T Davison 

Tennant,  Herschel  Vern Bedford,  la. 

Thompson,  Clara   Davison 

Tremblay,  Marie  Antoinette Salix,  la. 

Vickers,  Grace   Davison 

Vondra,  Agnes  Hyde 

Walrath,  Florence  T Davison 

Waterman,  May  Davison 

Watkins,  Mabel  M Davison 

Watkins,  Sadie  Maude Davison 

Weir,  Helen  Irene  Davison 

Wells,  James  E Davison 

Westaby,  Robert  S Lake 

Williams,  Harry  E Davison 

Wiltse,  Lois  Delight Davison 

Wilkinson,  Dorothy Davison 

Wittstruck,  Mattie Davison 
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SUMMARY 

College —  Men. 

Graduates  of  1906 3 

Undergraduates   52 

Preparatory    123 

School  of  Education — 

Collegiate    3 

Normal   12 

School  of  Oratory  and  Elocution — 

31 

School  of  Commerce — 

Mitchell  Business  College  74 

Shorthand 16 

Typewriting    30 

School  of  Music — 

Pianoforte    20 

Voice 15 

Violin    14 

School  of  Art — 

4 

Total   , 397 

Names  counted  more  than  once 

Net  total    

Summer  School  16 

Students  in  Summer  School  only 

Grand  total  for  the  year 604 


Women. 

Total. 

3 

24 

76 

63 

186 

1 

4 

61 

73 

22 

53 

14 

88 

19 

35 

24 

54 

113 

133 

27 

42 

8 

22 

42 

46 

418 

815 

289 

526 

105 

121 

78 
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Administration     and     Supervision     of 
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Admission  to  College 33 

Advanced  Standing 

College 34 

Normal  Department 60 

Aid  to  Students 

SeeSelf-Help 18 

Art,  Scbool  of 93 

Conditions  for  Graduation 95 

Courses  of  Study 9S 

Tuition  Fees 96 

Astronomy 41 

Athletic  Association 24 

Athletic  Contestants 25 

Biblical  Literature 41 

Biology : 41 

Board  in  Private  Families 17 

Books 19,  87 

Botany 42 

Calendar 

General 4 

Summer  School 98 

Chemistry 42 

Century  Memorial  Hall 16 

Description  of 16 

Furnishing  of  Rooms 16 

Selection  of  Rooms 17 

Supervision 17 

Certificates  from  Other  Schools 22 

Change  ot  Rooms 17,  18 

Childhood  and  Adolescence 56 

Christian  Associations 24 

Classihcation 21 

College  Paper  (Phreno-Cosmian) 22 

College,  The 33 

College  Year 19 

Commerce,  School  of 71 

Academic  Course 78 

College  Course 73 

Expenses 80,  86 

General  Statement 72 


Lectures 73 

Museum 73 

Mitchell  Business  College 81 

Outline  of  Subjects 74,  79 

Conspectus  of  Courses 

College 35 

Preparatory 3g 

Sub-Preparatory 38 

School  of  Commerce 74,  78 

School  of  Education,  Normal 60 

School  of  Elocution 68 

Cottages 18 

Courses  of  Study  and  Instruction 

College 34 

Summer  School ,-.99 

Debates .23 

Debating  Leagues 23 

Degrees 

Bachelor's 34 

Master'^ 36 

Description  of  Courses 

College  and  Preparatory 41 

School  of  Art 96 

School  of  Commerce 74,  79,  82 

School  of  Education 55,  65 

School  of  Music 90 

School  of  Oratory  and  Elocution 67 

Summer  School 99 

Dining  Hall 1$ 

Donations 28 

Education 
History,  Methods,  etc 55-59,  65,  102 

Education,  School  of 53-66 

Collegiate  Department 54 

Conspectus  of  Courses,  Normal 60 

Description  of  Courses 55.  65 

Faculty 53 

General  Statement -. 54 

Graduate  Department 58 

Normal  Department 58 

Requirements  tor  Admission 60 


Elocution 67,  68 

Endowment 28 

Engflish  43 

Enrollment,  College 33 

Enrollment,  Summary  of 104 

Examinations 

For  Admission 33 

For  Advanced  Standing 34 

Term , 20 

Special  ...    20 

Executive  Committee 6 

Expenses 

General 13 

Board  and  Room 16,  17,  99 

School  of  Art 96 

School  of  Commerce 80,  86 

School  of  Music 93 

School  of  Oratory  and  Elocution 69 

Summer  School 99 

Extra  Studies 

See  Registration 21 

Federation  of  Colleges 12 

Faculty 

General 7-11 

School  of  Art  9; 

School  of  Commerce 71 

School  of  Education 53 

School  of  Music 89 

School  of  Oratory  and  Elocution 67 

Summer  School 97 

Fees 

Ru^es  Regarding  Payment 13 

School  of  Art 96 

School  of  Commerce 80,  86 

College,  School  of  Education,  Prepara- 
tory School 14 

School  of  Music 9^ 

School  of  Oratory  and  Elocution 69 

Incidental 14 

^    Laboratory , 14 

Master's  Degree 37 

French 44 

Furnishing  of  Rooms  in  Memorial  Hall..  16 

General  Information 12  29 

Geology 45 

German 44 

Government  18 

Grades 20 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 

34.  60,  93,  95 

Greek 45 

Grounds  and  Buildings 26 

Gymnasium 25,  27 

History 46 

Honors 21 

Incidental  Fees 14 

Information,  General 12 

King  Athletic  Field 23 

Laboratories 27 

Latin ^7 


Lecture  and  Concert  Course .'  25 

Library x] 

Listing  of  Students 20 

Literary  Societies 23 

Location 12 

Logic 49,  103 

Magazines 28 

Master's  Degree 36 

Mathematics 47 

Methods  and  Practice 66 

Mitchell  Business  College 

See  School  of  Commerce 8r 

Music,  School  of .89 

Aims  of 89 

Credits  in  College 89 

Courses  of  Study 90-92 

Graduation  from 93 

Harmony 92 

Musical  History  93 

Public  School  Music 66,  103 

Piano 89 

Rules 94 

Tuition  Fees 93 

Violin 92 

Voice  Department 91 

Normal  Department 58 

Courses  of  Study 60-66 

Requirements  for  Graduation .60 

Oratorical  Association  ....". 22 

Oratorio  Society 92 

Oratory  and  Elocution,  School  of 67 

Advanced  Course 68 

Conspectus  of  Courses 68 

Description  of  Courses 67,  68 

Preparatory  Course 67 

Organization  of  the  University 12 

Pedagogy 55-58,  65,  66,  J02 

Philosophy 4H 

Physiology .42 

Physics 50 

Physical  Culture 25 

Physical  Culture  for  Women 25 

Physical  Culture  for  Teachers 103 

Politics 51 

Preparatory  School 37-39 

Admission  to 37 

Courses  of  Study 38 

Professional  Keviews 66 

Psychology 48.  65.  102 

Public  School  Music  66.  103 

Registration 21 

Religious  Advantages 24 

Rooms  in  Private  Houses 17 

Rules 18 

Science  Equipment 

See  Laboratories 27 

Sciences  in  Summer  School 102 

Scholarships 14 

Shorthand 84 

Self-Help .'.18 


Social  Sciences 5° 

Societies,  Literary 23 

Sociology 5 ' 

Special  Students 22 

State  Diplomas 59 

Substitution  of  Credits 33 

Suggestions  to  New  Students 13 

To  Parents  13 

Summary  of  Enrollment 104 

Summer  School 

Admission 98 

Advantages 98 

Announcement 1 

Calendar 98 

Courses  of  Instruction 99 

Credits 98 

Expenses 99 

Faculty 97 


Purpose 97 

Telescope 27 

Term-Hours 19 

Text-Books 19 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  ..  ..56-58 
Tuition  Fees 

Art 96 

College 14 

Commerce 80,  86 

Elocution 69 

Music 93 

Normal 14 

Preparatory 14 

Summer  School 99 

Typewriting 84 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 2 

Zoology 42 
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